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who drove the 
diminutive mules of un- 
certain age to know that 
even a load of hay, not 
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that counts, after all! And me and Danny 
and gran’pap here all went through the 
Mexican War and all through the War of 
the Rebellion, and we never got a scratch 
and we never was in hospital—not once! 
Was we, Danny? Was we, gran’pap?”’ 
and Uncle Natty laughed a proud old laugh 
as he appealed to his aged comrades for 
confirmation of his statements. 

“That’s so! It’s gospel truth, every 
word !”’ affirmed old Danny. “And what 


the Twentieth needs is an experienced ! 
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once more to march in the forefront of battle 

and send the long roll of the drums in raptur- 

ous tumult down the line. 

The wind was moving the whitening wheat 
in long, swelling billows. On the uplands the 
blooming yuccas stood like sheeted sentinel 
ghosts. Uncle Natty gazed at the fair land- 
scape, and then he took his fife from his pocket 
and handled it with caressing touch. Old 
Danny Jones was rubbing one of his knees. 
““How’s your rheumatics, Danny ?’’ 

“Not hurtin’ a bit! My legs is as limber as 
a two-year-old colt’s! That dose we 
give ’em last night has fixed my knees 
till their action is equal to that of a 
trottin’ hoss !”’ 

Uncle Natty laughed gleefully. 
Old Danny had complained of a pain 
in his knees a day or two before, and 
it had been a matter of deep solicitude 
to his companions. Resourceful Uncle 
Natty had dug a bottle of fishworms 
and hung the same in the sun to turn 
into what he called ‘‘fish-ile.”” This 





to make mention of a 
whole string of covered 
wagons, must give all 
the road to him and the 
United States mail. 
True, he never de- 
manded more than the 
customary half of the 
highway, although at 
times he felt like compel- 
ling Jim Bailey to give 
all the road with his 
steam thrasher. For Jim 
Bailey had once blown his 
engine whistle very loud 
and long when thrashing 
just beside the road, and 
he had blown it with the 
avowed purpose of put- 
ting a little life into the 
old mules. Still, the mail- 
carrier never did take all 
the road from Jim Bailey. 
But it was a matter of 
satisfaction to him to 
know that he could do so 
if he “wished to be as 























































lubricant he had mixed in another 
bottle with some mysterious ingredient 
that smelled suspiciously like Blank’s 
Spavin Cure. It was a principle of 
Uncle Natty’s that medicine good for 
a horse is good for a man, and vice 
versa, 

“It’s mighty good for rheumaties, 
is fish-ile and the stuff 1 mix with 
it,” said Uncle Natty. “But what 
will do you more good than anything 
else is exercise, reg’lar and plenty of 
it. A man’s knees is like a pair o’ 
gate-hinges. If they ain’t used much 
they get rusty and work hard and 
need ilein’. You'll be all right, 
Danny, when you get to marchin’ in 
the service.” 








The people at the county-seat were 
taking a holiday. The flags were 
flying bravely. The anvils from the 
shops were being used patriotically as 
a substitute for artillery. The boys’ 
band was doing its best to satisfy the 
hunger of the multitude for martial 
music. All at once there was borne 








mean as Jim.” 
Another pleasure to 











down the street a new, fitful strain 
from fife and drum. Fitful, for the 





him was the deferential 
attitude of the country 
loungers, who congre- 
gated daily under the 
awning of the general 
store and post-office. 
They always encouraged 
him in his humorous 
efforts. When he drove 
up to the post-oftice one Saturday morning in | 
May and tossed his mail-bag out upon the 


porch floor, Uncle Natty Brown rose from his | 


seat. After gazing respectfully at the mail-bag 
for a moment, he took hold of it and “hefted” 
it to form an idea of its weight. 

“We're gettin’ a purty heavy mail now, Mr. 
Perkins. A right heavy mail. *Most every- 
body is takin’ a daily paper since the Cubean 
war begun. Any news this mornin’ — 
than they is in the papers ?”’ 

“T ain’t sure what you call news,’’ quizzically 
responded the mail-carrier. 

“Oh, yes you are, too, Mr. Perkins! What 
about the government doin’ some more re- 
cruitin’ for the Kansas regiments?” 

“Well, all I know about it is this: 
postmaster at the county-seat told me this 


later | 





mornin’ ’fore I started that the government is | 


goin’ to do some more recruitin’ to fill up the 
Kansas regiments. He said a recruitin’ officer 
is comin’ to the county-seat,—let’s see, next 


Wednesday, I think he said,—and they want | 


to get about fifty good men.” 

“How old they got to be?” 

“Twenty-one, at least. I don’t know how 
much older. Though I do have some doubts 
now, Uncle Natty, about you bein’ spry 
enough. 

This was touching Uncle Natty at a tender 
point. 

“Spry enough! 
I want to ask that now! I ain’t so awful 
Only seventy-two last March! 
General Scott wasn’t too old to take command 
at the beginnin’ of the Rebellion, and he was 
older right then than I be now!” 

“Well, that ain’t so awful old,” and Mr. 
Perkins winked at the postmaster. 
way, since T come to think, the postmaster at 
the county-seat said the Twentieth Kansas 


Who’s spryer than I be? | 


“By the’! 





**OH, THE GIRL, THE GIRL, 
THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME!”’ 


hain’t got no drum-corps. There might be | 
a chance for you there, mebbe.”’ 

This statement aroused old Danny Jones | 
and “Gran’pap”’ Robison into life and activity. | 
They came forward and listened eagerly. 


“I—” Uncle Natty began, and then he/ Mr. Perkins. “I 


noticed his two comrades—“‘we, we ain’t what 
we used to be when we was boys, of course, 
but we’re purty good men yet, Mr. Perkins! 
And our drum-corps can lay it over anything 
in seven states! Can’t it, Danny? 
it, gran’pap? Of course it can! What the 
Twentieth needs is a bang-up drum-corps with 
plenty of experience! Don’t you think so, Mr. 
Perkins?” Uncle Natty made this plea in 


| a deferential, supplicating way, as if the mail- 
The | 


carrier, by virtue of his position, had plenary 
power to revise the rules and regulations of 
the United States Army. 

“7 dunno, I dunno.” Mr. Perkins shook 
his head as if in doubt about the wisdom of 
a proceeding so manifestly irregular. “It’s 
my idea they’ll want the entire regiment made 
up of young men; that is, younger men than 
you be.” 

“But a drum-corps, now, Mr. Perkins, a 
drum-corps! Of course, we wouldn’t expect 
to go as common soldiers! We know we 
might bea leetle too old to carry a musket, 
but they never pay no ’tention to age in the 
drum-corps. I know, ’cause I was in the drum- 
corps in the Mexican War, and I recollect two 
little fellows that couldn’t have been over 
fifteen. They looked like they ought to be at 
home every evenin’ by nine o’clock, with their 
ma tuckin’ ’em into their trundle-beds. But 
they was clean grit, and they made two of the 
rattlin’est drummers you ever heerd. And 
don’t you mind that picter of the Continentals 
—old fellows, lots older’n we be, marchin’ at 
the head playin’ the fife and drum? It’s grit 


7am right from the beginnin’. 


Can’t | 


THE PRETTY LITTLE GIRL, 


| drum-corps to put the right kind of ginger in 
It isn’t every 
| one that takes holt of a pair of drumsticks 
| that knows how to drum!” 

‘*Well, I dunno but you’re right,” assented 
was watchin’ the young 
fellows parade las’ night. They drilled with 
broomsticks ’cause they had no guns. The 
people was all out watchin’ ’em, and the flags 
was flyin’ and everything was wrapped in 
buntin’. But all the music they had was by 
a little kid outfit,—sort of drum-corps,—and 
they didn’t know anything but pound! 
Jimmy Sorrels was playin’ the fife, and he 
didn’t know a single solitary tune except 
*‘We’re a-Marchin’ Down to Old Quebec!’ 
So they just kept playin’ away on ‘Old Quebec,’ 
and the crowd didn’t seem to get a particle 
tired of it, they was that hungry for war 
music !”” 

“Wouldn’t we have liked to have been 
there!” exclaimed Uncle Natty. “We’d have 
given ’em ‘Jaybird’ and ‘Rory O’ More’ and 
‘Rally Round the Flag.’ ”’ 

The mail-carrier drove off just as the mem- 
bers of the old drum-corps of Taylor’s Corners 
were declaring their intention of offering 
themselves as recruits for the drum-corps of 
the Twentieth Kansas. 

In the early dawning the old men drove 
through Taylor’s Corners on their long journey 
to the county-seat. Captain Taylor had loaned 
them his spring wagon and pony team for the 
occasion. The postmaster and the blacksmith 
gave them a farewell cheer. Mrs. Taylor 
smiled and wiped away a tear as they drove 
past. It was too bad to play such a joke’on 
such nice old men. But the old men—they 
were going to volunteer—to follow once more 
the old red; white and blue. 









They were going | 





wind was blowing at a brisk rate, 
and the crowd that lined the sidewalk 
was cheering. The strain drew nearer, 
piercing, insistent, triumphant. The 
fife almost spoke the words: 


Oh, the girl, the girl, the pretty little girl, 
The gir! [left behind me! 


The steady boom! boom! of the 

bass drum pulsed along the street. 

The snare-drum rattled like a continuous fire 

of musketry, the fife rang clear, and so, march- 

ing and playing, there came down the street 

by the public square the old drum -corps of 
Taylor’s Corners. 

Uncle Natty had his lips glued to his fife, 
his long white locks tossing in the wind, his 
eyes fixed in steady, rapturous gaze on the big 
flag that was flying from the pole in front of 
the Grand Army Hall. Old Danny, with 
shirt-sleeves rolled to his elbows, was lifting 
his knees very high and setting his feet down 
quick and firm at every step, while he steadily 
beat his snare-drum and at each interlude 
rolled his drumsticks until they gave off veri- 
table exclamation-points of sound. Gran’pap 
Robison was hammering bravely on the big 
drum, and all the while the onlookers were 
cheering. 

Down the street they marched and played, 
down the street to the flagpole. When they 


| had reached it, Uncle Natty, in high-pitched, 


quavering voice, gave the command: 

“Comp—ny, halt! At—ten—sh’n!” 

A preliminary blast on the fife, a short, 
sharp, hailstone rattle on the snare-drum, a 
boom from the bass drum, and the old drum- 
corps began their repertory with “Jaybird.” 
The soul of the music was in their blood. 
And as they played, a circle of grizzled veterans 
elbowed their way around the players and 
stood there, holding the crowd back, a self- 
constituted guard of honor. Tune after tune 
among the old war-time favorites was called 
for and given with a will. 

The old drum-corps had finished playing 
“Rally Round the Flag,” and the cheering 
evoked at its close had roused the curiosity of 
the recruiting officer. He came out of the hall, 
pushed his way through the crowd, and beheld 
the corps. Uncle Natty recognized his official 








86 


position at once, and with a sharp blast silenced 
the drums. 

“At—ten—sh’n! Offi—cer’s sa—lute !”’ 

Each old man stood at attention and clumsily 
performed the required military evolution. 
Moved by a sudden impulse, the officer removed 
his cap. 

“We've come to jine the Twentieth Kansas,” 
volunteered Uncle Natty. “We understand the 
regiment ain’t got a drum-corps yet, and we’re 
after the job.” 

The officer did not even smile when the ripple 
of langhter swept over the crowd. 

“Come inside,” he said. “I'll see you at 
onee.”’ 

When they were once in the hall, the officer 
addressed Uncle Natty in a courteous, deferential 
tone. 

“You men have seen service before, 1 take 
it?” 

“Seen service! You bet we’ve seen service! 
That’s how we come to be wearin’ these blue 
clothes. We fit in the Mexican War! We fit 
agin old Santy Anny himself! And we fit in 
the War of the Rebellion from Wilson’s Creek 
to the Battle of Westport! All of us! That 
is, we didn’t exactly ‘fight, but we was in the 
drum-corps. And we’re ready to go again—all 
of us.”’ 

“I’m afraid —’”’ began the captain. 

“Oh, you needn’t be afeard of us,” smiled 
Uncle Natty, confidently. “We ain’t so awful 
old. I’m only seventy-two. Me and Danny 
here. 
be a trifle older. 
you ought to see him jump, cap’n! 
just do your soul good to see him jump!” 


But he’s awful spry! Why, 
It would 


with a vague idea of asking him to display 
his athletic accomplishment for the delecta- 
tion of the captain. 

But he dismissed the plan as unnecessary, 
and turning again to the captain, went on: 
“Why, cap’n, I’ll bet he can outjump half 
the young bucks now! Beat ’em half-ham- 
mer. or standin’ jump, I don’t care which 
way! I'll beta dollar on him! And we all 
want to go together—me and him and Danny. 
Did you hear us play ‘Jaybird,’ cap’n? 
Why, we can fairly make it talk !” 

The pathetic pleading of Uncle Natty’s 
half- confident, half - despairing voice went 
straight to the captain’s heart. 

“I was about to say that we cannot use 
you for a reason that I am powerless to help. 
I should like very much to be able to gratify 
your wishes, but I am sorry to inform you 
that the army regulations have changed in 
some particulars since you were in the 
service, and one of the changes has done 
away with the time-honored drum-corps. 
Infantry orders are now given by bugle, 
just as in cavalry.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that Unde 
Sam hain’t no more use for drummer- 
boys? Do you mean to tell me that the 
soldiers has to march without anybody 
to play ‘Jaybird’ or ‘Quebec’ or ‘The 
Gal I Left Behind Me’? Do you 
pertend to tell me that there ain’t no 
drem-corps to beat taps or to sound the 
revellay or anything of that sort?” 

‘*That’s the size of it,’ responded the 
recruiting officer. ‘The bugle sounds 
all the calls once given by the drum- 
corps.” 

“Well, I’m—switched !” 
Robison had at last spoken. 

“T’d be glad to take you,” continued 

the captain, amiably, “if we wanted a 
drum-corps, but you can see how it is. 
So I think the best thing you can do is to go 
back home and send encouraging words to the 
boys who may enlist from your neighborhood ; | 
and when news comes of a great victory, you can 
join in celebrating it. And when you play, play 
everything you know, not forgetting ‘Dixie.’ 
This war is going to wipe out sectional lines, 
and—well, there’s some fine martial music in 
‘Dixie.’ I’m from Dixie’s Land myself.’ 

‘*That tune is as purty as a litter of speckled | 
pups, if it is a Confed’rate tune!” declared 
old Danny. 

“Now I must look after the lads in the other | 
room. They’re as fine a lot of young fellows | 
as I ever laid eyes on. 
well-developed class of men in this country— | 
old as well as young,” 


Gran’pap 





out. 


As the old drum-corps filed into the street| the day 


again some irrepressible called out: 


“Did he | 
take you fellows, Uncle Natty?” 





Gran’—I mean Mr. Robison here—may | 


And 
Uncle Natty half-turned to Gran’pap Robison | —oh, so softly! 


You’ve a healthy, | Body.” 


and with this implied | Uncle Natty played, he thought of how he had 
compliment the recruiting officer showed them | blown its notes on toilsome march and down the 


THE YOUTH’S 


drum-corps,—and we wanted to go again. 
would have seemed to us like a visit back yonder 
would to some folks. But now they blow the | 
calls on the bugle, the cap’n says. Of course | 
Mr. Perkins didn’t know that when he told us. 
We'd have just made things hum. We ain’t | 
so awful old,—me and Danny’s only seventy-two, 
—and we wanted to go powerful — 

Then Uncle Natty stopped to knuckle away 
a tear that somehow trickled down his furrowed 
cheek. The scene was getting a little too intense. 
Then Judge Strong stood up on a dry-goods 
box and began talking: 

“Friends and neighbors: 1, myself, was once 
a soldier of the rank and file, and I think | 
I understand the patriotic spirit that prompted 
these old comrades again to offer their services 
to their country. Though the years have brought 
us gray hairs and weakened bodies, they have 
not weakened our patriotism—they have only 
intensified our devotion to the old flag, and to-day 
we have beheld a beautiful example of that 
devotion. But I did not get up here to make 
a speech. I simply want to propose three cheers 


| of bein’ complete,’ remarked Uncle Natty, as 





for the old drum-corps of Taylor’s Corners. 
Now, then: Hip, hip, hurrah !’’ 

When the cheering had quite exhausted itself | 
in sheer physical weakness, some one called, 
“One more tune by the old drum-corps !”’ 

Uncle Natty wiped his perspiring face on his 
sleeve, blew the water out of his fife, and beamed 
a delighted smile upon his audience. 

“We can’t play much more; we’ve got to 
start home afore it gets too late. But yd 
we go we’ll give you a little concert—just for | 
luck.” 

Very softly the notes of “Dixie” were blown 
The drums gave off only faint 
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**MADGE HAS EVIDENTLY TAKEN 


echoes of sound. Three months before, it would | 
have been rank treason to play “Dixie” to that | 
crowd and on such an occasion. ‘The old) 
veterans recalled hearing it, beautiful, defiant, 
challenging, but ever beautiful, along the shores | 
of the Tennessee, at Chattanooga, by the Rappa- 
hannock. 


| me take a hat-pin ! 





ME AT MY WORD!” 


| come to order. 





COMPANION. 





It | the principal town of Short-Grass County, State they drove into the sandy 


of Kansas. 


“There’s only one thing that this day lacked 





FEBRUARY 21, 1901. 





half-mile lane alo 
Elm Creek, “and that is, 1’m awful sorry t) 
children couldn’t have been there to see u 
They’d have liked it so much. Yes—and M 


| Perkins, too.”’ 








ETTY BIGLOW would easily have taken 
the prize, had one been offered at the 
Misses Gordons’ Finishing School, for 

being the girl with the prettiest manners and the 


sweetest disposition. Everybody, from the eldest 
and crossest Miss Gordon down to the youngest | 
of the day stndents, loved Betty, but she had | 
one deplorable failing. Although her wardrobe | 
was extensive, her room the prettiest in the 
building, and her allowance of pocket-money 


| ample, she was a persistent borrower. 


“Oh,” she would cry, darting into some other | 


| girl’s room on the way to chapel, “‘do lend me a 


handkerchief! I’ve forgotten mine ;” or “Do let 
I haven’t one to my name!”’ 


or ‘Please lend me some gloves. I don’t want 


| to go back to my room for mine.” 


If Betty had ever returned anything it 
wouldn’t have been so bad ; but she was careless, 





and seldom gave the handkerchief or the hat-pin 
or the gloves a second thought. 

Her particular chum, Helen Bradbury, tried | 
in a gentle way to make her see the error of her 
ways. Betty declared that she already saw 
them and that she repented and would reform, 
but in the same breath she begged Helen to lend 
her-a couple of postage-stamps. 

“Betty,” said Helen, “you are Liaentethie. ~ 

“I’m afraid I am,” laughed Betty, “but I’m 

just as willing to lend as I am to bor- 
row”’—which was quite true. 

The next day half a dozen 
girls were gathered in Helen’s | 
room when Betty burst in 
upon them. . 

“QO Helen,” she etied, “do 
lend me your belt! It is time 
for my music lesson, and I 
can’t find mine.” So Helen 
reluctantly unfastened her belt, 





and Betty darted off with it. 

“J think,” said Margaret 
Brown, “it is simply abomina- 
ble the way Betty borrows 
things!’ 

“It’s more abominable the | 
way she doesn’t bring them | 
back,” said Ruth. 

“She borrowed my umbrella | 
a month ago,” said Madge 
Roberts, “and she hasn’t re- 
turned it yet.” 

“She never will,”’ said Helen. 
The only way I ever manage 
to get anything back is by 
making a daily raid on her 
room. I must waylay her in 
the hall when she has finished 
her lesson and demand my 
belt, or I shall be obliged to go 
down to tea without it.” 

“She’s the dearest thing I 
ever saw,”’ said Madge, “except 
for that one unfortunate habit. 
I do wish we could break her 
of it without hurting her 
feelings. She’s so generous herself —’’ 

“Girls,” interrupted Mollie Peters, ‘I have 
an idea !’’ £ 

“Girls,” echoed Madge, ‘‘Mollie has an idea!” | 

*Silence! I have the window-sill,”’ said Mollie, | 
rapping on the glass. ‘This meeting will please 
Girls, let’s give Betty Biglow a 


lend me your chafing-dish and your bottle « 
alcohol? I have an idea that I should like son, 
scrambled eggs for breakfast. By the way, 
you don’t mind, you might lend me the eggs, to 
I know you got some yesterday.”’ 

“Just help yourself,”’ said Betty, obligingly. 

“O Betty,” said Helen, appearing half a: 
hour later in bath-robe and slippers, “would yo. 


| lend me your haireloth skirt? I think I sha 
| put a new binding on mine to-day.” 


“Of course you may have it; it’s on the chai 
with the rest of my clothes.”’ 

“© Betty,” said Madge at seven, “I came t: 
invite you to a fudge-party in my room at fiv: 
this afternoon. Can you lend me some chocolate 
Betty, would you mind lending me your pictures 
I’m going to ask a couple of the day scholars, 
and I want to be very fine for the occasion.” 

“Take anything you like,” said Betty. “Don’t 
you want my red curtains? You'll need more 


| chairs, too.” 


Madge, more than half-ashamed of herself, 
stripped the pretty room of its adornments, an< 
later in the day carried off even the rugs ani 
most of the furniture. Apparently, too, almost 


| every girl in the establishment found it necessary 


to borrow some article of wearing apparel during 
the day, and all was done so naturally, and so 
much after Betty’s own careless fashion, that 
she suspected no plot. 

She loaned skirts, waists, shoes, hairpins, 


| towels, bedclothes, underwear, books and writing 


materials with such delightful readiness that the 
conspirators all had compunctions. She even 
expressed her pleasure in being able to assist her 
friends. 

School hours were over at four o’clock. When 
Betty returned to her room at that hour, she 
found it stripped of everything portable. 

‘*Well, Madge has evidently taken me at my 
word!”’ said Betty. “If she is going to have 
such an elaborate entertainment as all that, | 
must dress up a little for it.’’ 

Betty removed her school waist and skirt, and 
| dropped them upon the bare iron bed. Then 
she took the pins out of her abundant hair, and 
shook the glittering mass of curls about her 
shoulders. Her back was turned to the door, or 
she might have noticed that it was opened softly. 
Mollie, on her hands and knees, pulled the 
garments from the bed to the floor, and vanished 


| with them without making a sound. 


Betty looked for her hair-brush, but remem- 
bering that she had loaned it to Nellie Warwick, 
twisted up her rebellious locks as well as she 
could without its aid. When she turned to wash 
her face, she could find no soap and no towel. 

“Really,”’ said Betty, “this is embarrassing. 
Now I think of it, I’ve been a regular department 
store all day long, and I seem to be about all sold 
out.”’ 

“Hurry up, slow poke!’ called a voice from 
the hall. ‘Madge wants you to help receive the 
guests.” 

When Betty went to the closet for her gown, 
she found that the closet contained absolutely 
nothing but a row of empty hooks and a small 
lump of soft coal. 

“Well,” said Betty, “I like this! I knew | 
had been lending things all day, but I didn’t 
realize I had been so lavish. I’ll have to wear 


| my school dress, after all.” 


When she found that even the school dress, 


The captain who was from Dixie’s Land came | lesson. There are thirty-eight of us in this estab- | thanks to Mollie, had disappeared, it flashed upo! 


to the door to listen and pulled his cap well 
over his eyes, while his heart went back to | 
Alabama and the odor of magnolia blooms and | 
cape jasmine. And then before there was 
any chance for demonstration, with chin held 
high, Uncle Natty had begun “ John Brown’s | 


It was the drum-corps’ masterpiece. As | 





battle-line. It was the last tune they had played 
they were mustered out. He had! 
played it for his grandchildren, sitting in the 


| evening twilight, while the night wind was 


A little shiver went through Uncle Natty as | | blowing softly up from Elm Creek, heavy with ! 


he heard the laughter provoked by the question. | | the fragrance of wild grape blossoms. 


The spirit 


He turned appealingly to the crowd, trying to| of all these memories touched his soul with an 


shape his old lips into a smile. 


way: 

“No, ladies and gentlemen all, he didn’t. | 
I don’t mind saying it was a right smart disap- | 
p’intment. Fact is, we wanted to go powerful 
bad.” He paused to wipe sometiing from his | 
eyes with his shirt-sleeve. “You see, Mr. 
Perkins, him as carries our mail to the Cor- 
ners, told us that the Twentieth didn’t have no 
drum-corps. So we come, expectin’ to jine 
the regiment in that capacity. We was in the 
Mexican War and in the last war, too,—in the 


Then he ad-| indescribable exaltation, and he played as never 
dressed the crowd in a deprecatory, apologetic | before. 


Twice through he played it, and the 
second time his audience joined in on the chorus, 
and it rolled out and away, a vocal and literal 
hallelujah. 

Then, before the drum-corps could realize what 
was happening, they were lifted bodily into 
a trap, Uncle Natty and old Danny in front, | 
Gran’pap Robison behind, and young arms drew 
them in triumphal procession round the square, 
while Joe Collins, the blacksmith, fired his anvils 
at regular intervals. The war spirit and hero- 
worship had broken loose, and were rampant in 


| 


|lishment. Let’s start in to-morrow morning and | 
borrow everything Betty has. As Madge says, | 
she’s the soul of generosity, and would lend us | 
the paper off her wall if we were to ask for it, | 
and she could get it off.’’ 

“We'll do it!” shouted the girls. 


“that even Betty will see the point.” 


you tell the third-floor girls, and rl go to all the | 
rooms along this corridor. Be sure to tell Mildred | 
Slater. She is Betty’s pet victim, and will be | 
glad of an opportunity to retaliate.” 

Indeed, Mildred was so very glad that she rose | 
at four o’clock the next morning and tiptoed | 
across to Betty’s room. 

“() Betty,” said the white-robed figure, ‘do | 
you happen to have any kindling and some | 
matches? I have a fancy for a grate fire this | 
morning.” 

“Why, yes,’ ’ said Betty, sleepily, “but isn’t ‘it 
a little early? What time is it, anyway?” 

Mildred made no reply; she was too busily 
engaged in gathering up every match and all the | 
kindling. 

At fifteen minutes to five, Mollie Peters crawled 
reluctantly out of her warm bed and stole along 
the corridor to Betty’s room. | 

“O Betty,” said she, stifling a yawn, “‘will you | 





have left. 


| Suddenly a hot flush spread over her cheek 
“And we’ll do it so thoroughly,” said Helen, | 





her that she was the victim of a practical joke. 
“Well,” she said, ‘‘that settles it! Of course ! 
can’t go to a fudge-party in a lump of coal and a 
tooth-brush, and that seems to be about all 1 
But | wonder why they borrowed — 
“Borrowed! 


That’s it. They’ve been paying 


| me back in my own coin, but I don’t think it’s a 


“Helen,” said Mollie, “you go down and tell | bit nice of them.” 
all the girls in the west dormitory ; and Margaret, | | voice, and her brown eyes filled with tears. 


There was a catch in Betty’s 
She 
reached for a handkerchief, but found the drawer 
| empty. 


“I can’t even cry,”’ said she, forlornly, wipins 


“her eyes on a scrap of pink ribbon, “but I wan! 


to dreadfully. I remember now that every gi: 
who has passed my door to-day has borrowed 4 
_ handkerchief. I hate to cry on my green silk 
petticoat, but I’m afraid I’ll have to.” 

She was, however, a plucky young a. 
and when she had had an uncomfortable litt! 

ery among the green silk ruffles of her skirt, s! 
poe that she was not utterly crashed a afte 
| all. 

Fifteen minutes later a small lump of co:!, 
| wrapped in a bit of newspaper, was throw! 
| through the transom into Madge’s room. Upol) 
the paper Betty had managed to print with te 
bit of coal the words: 

“Help! Help! B. B.” 

“Let’s go to the rescue, girls,” said Madze. 
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Betty.” 
‘Here are her slippers,” said Helen, stepping 
cat of them. 
‘““Here’s her belt,’”’ said Mollie, taking it off. 
‘“‘Flere’s her ribbon collar,”’ said Mabel. “711 | 
run up-stairs and get my own.” 
“Better take her a handkerchief,”’ said Mildred. | 
“She’ll need one, or I don’t know Betty.” 
“Take a towel, too,” said Madge, “‘so that the 
poor dear can wash her face.” 
A relief committee, composed of sympathetic 
i!elen, marched off with a large bundle, and 


| appearance at the fudge-party. 





fairly cheerful frame of mind, she made her 
There was 
| nothing about her to indicate that her borrowing 
days were over, but they were. The lesson had 
| gone home. 

“T guess,” said Betty to Helen, when they 
were talking it over afterward, “that I needed 
the lesson, but just the same it gave me a bad 
quarter of an hour. | think I must be cured, 
though, for I haven’t borrowed even a postage- 
stamp for three whole days.”’ 





& LOSE following 

on the heels of 
the great Civil War came some twenty years of 
severe campaigning —twenty years of scout, | 
skirmish and often of sharp battle with the wiliest | 
foe the soldier ever fought—the Indian of our 
Western plains and mountains. Those twenty 
years did more to develop qualities of leadership 
among the young officers of our cavalry and 


infantry than all the schools of practice and camps | 


of instruction that could possibly be devised. In 
the course of those two decades the names of 
some fifty juniors became conspicuous, but had 
the question been asked, ““To what officer should 
be accorded the highest honor for long, arduous, 
brilliant and successful campaigning in Indian 
warfare?” it is my belief that the answer would 
have been, “Henry W. Lawton, captain of 


cavalry.” 


the American youth. 

Born near Toledo in Ohio, educated at Fort | 
Wayne in the public schools, working his way 
as did the greater number of the sturdy lads 


Here was a man with a history, here | 
a character worthy the study and emulation of | 


The man who had led a gallant regiment through 
a great campaign, and won the medal of honor, 
could get nothing but the berth of file-closer in a 
colored regiment. Not until July 28, 1866, did he 
decide to accept. It was not what he deserved, 
but in him love of his profession was strong. 
“It’s a stepping-stone to better things,” said 
he, and he joined the regiment, serving with 
patience until Congress again acted on army 


matters. Then forty-five regiments were reduced | 


to half their number, and promotion was stopped 


for years. Ronald Mackenzie, the most brilliant | 


and youthful of our colonels, was transferred 
from the colored ‘‘foot”’ to the head of the Fourth 
Cavalry, a famous command, and among the 
promising officers who succeeded in obtaining 
a similar transfer was Lieutenant Lawton. In 
the spring of 1871 he joined the Fourth Cavalry 
under its new and restless commander. 


His Indian Campaigns. 


EYL MOST from the moment of taking com- 
C mand Mackenzie began to make history 


of the Western States, Lawton, with a host of | with the Fourth, and Lawton became his right- 


other young Hoosiers, read the news of the fall| hand man. 
1861, and| Comanches. They chased robber bands into 


of Sumter in the middle of April, 
the sharp call of the President for seventy-five 
thousand volunteers. 


They fought the Kiowas and 


Mexico. They scouted the Staked Plains and 


Down went Lawton’s | drove tribe after tribe into hiding, and the | day and night he was in 
name among the very first on the roll, and the | ex-commander of Indiana volunteers developed | the saddle riding from point 


tall, lank, even gawky lad was mustered into! extraordinary capacity as a field quartermaster. 


service as sergeant of Company E, Ninth Indiana | By this time his tall form had grown full and/or wearing out shorter- 
| muscular. The lank look had gone. 
He was only eighteen, had grown too fast for | “ribbed up’’ at the chest and as gaunt in flank as | followed 


V olunteers. 


his strength, and was principally remarkable in 


appearance for his piercing eyes and the crop ‘nights without thought of sleep or rest. He | | thicket and rice-field. 


of thick hair that grew like a thatch straight up 
from his forehead. Intense activity and zeal 
characterized him from the start. 


fellow, and astonished him by making him first 


His captain | 
saw this, suspected the good qualities in the tall | 


He was 
| a greyhound. He could ride or tramp days and | 


| courted fatigue, hardship, privation. He cared 
not what he ate, or whether he ate anything 
except as a means to live. 

His indomitable energy knew but one object— 
to “get there,”’ as he put it, and refused to know 


sergeant of the company— ‘orderly sergeant” | defeat. Obstacles only spurred him to fiercer 


they called it in the camps of 1861. 


the first three months. The experience served, 
however, to show who 
had and who had not 
soldierly spirit in him; 
and the great war gov- 
ernor of Indiana heard 
enough of Henry Lawton 
to make him a lieutenant 
in the Thirtieth Infantry. 
Before he was twenty the 
tall boy from Fort Wayne 
drew sword as a com- 
missioned officer, never 
again, practically, to lay 
it down until the flag was 
folded over his heroic 
form in far-away Manila, 
with the twin stars of a 
major -general gleaming 
on his shoulders. 

Those three months as 
“orderly” had opened 
Lawton’s eyes to the fact 
that there was born in 
him the gift of command. 
The Thirtieth went at 
once to the South, and 
the record of their stub- 
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| effort. Some of his comrades growled, for | 
The Ninth had no very hazardous duty during | 
| said, as long as his quartermaster could keep the | 


Mackenzie would be “on the jump,” as they 
pack- and wagon -train 
going ; and if Lawton had 
to work all night, and 
night after night, his 
mules and wagons were 
ready. 
gards weep. 
time to rest. 

When the great Indian 
war of 1876 began, 
Lawton was renowned 
throughout the cavalry. 
“T’ve got the finest field 
quartermaster in the 
business !”’ 
zie, enthusiastically, that 


It gave no 


out on the bitter campaign 


capture of Crazy Horse, 
war-chief of the Sioux. 
And we of the Fifth 
Cavalry,coming in ragged 
and half-starved from the 
long and trying chase of 


eager interest at this 


born fighting is that of scores of other commands | redoubtable hero of the Fourth. Some of us 
in the Armies of the Cumberland and Tennessee. | grew to know him closely, intimately, afterward, 


In a year Lawton was a captain, ‘the happiest 
ian in the world,’’ he said; and before the close 
the war, as lieutenant-colonel commanding, 
he had led his regiment in fight after fight, and 
his name was the synonym for daring and 
devotion to duty. 


ol 


Waiting for Recognition. 


R a short while after November, 1865, 





and those who knew him loved him. Twelve | 
long years he served as a lieutenant before he | 
reached his captaincy, and then at last he headed | 
his own troop, and it was a sight to see the | 
laggards scramble to get out of it. 

Everybody knew that “Big Henry,’ as the | 
soldiers called him, would be picked out for 
every perilous bit of service, and those who didn’t 
love hard life in the saddle were wise in seeking 
another berth. Lawton and his men became 


This made lag- | 


said Macken- | 
autumn, as he launched | 


that was to result in the | 


the summer, looked with | 
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“Somebody run and find a dress for destitute Betty’s immediate necessities were relieved. A | excelled them all. He was gone long. 
| few minutes later, properly clothed and in a/| back—he and his men and horses—worn to skin 






He came 


and bone, but so was Geronimo, whom they 
brought in with them—he and all his band. 
That exploit won Lawton the gold leaves of a 
major, but lost him to the frontier. He would 
have had to serve ten years longer to reach that 
grade in the cavalry, and for the sake of the 
promotion he quit the life he loved and became 
a member of the inspector-general’s department. 

He strove to exchange back to the cavalry, but 
failed, luckily for him, for otherwise he would 
| have been only a major when the war with 
| Spain came on, and the officers chosen from the 
| regular service for division and* brigade com- 
| manders were none of them of lower rank than 
lieutenant-colonel. 

I doubt if Lawton was ever more thoroughly 
| out of his element than while doing office duty 
as inspector. Action was what he loved, and 
| not until 1898 did the time for action come again. 








There can be few readers to whom his career 
from that time until his death is not familiar. 
Among the most vehement and daring of the 
was 


brigade commanders sent to Cuba, he 
promoted to be major-gen- 
eral as the result of the 
fighting that led to the fall 
of Santiago. Then, when 
Spain sued for peace and, 
far across the Pacific, the 
Filipinos were to be sub- 
| dued, Lawton asked to be 
ordered thither,and reached 
Manila six weeks after the 
first battle, but in abundant 
time for the trying and 
protracted campaign that 
followed. 

And here he became the 
central figure in the public 
eye. He had given up 
the command of a corps 
darmée to take anything 
the governor-general would 
give him, which at first was 
very little. The insurgents 
hovered thick in front of 
his slender line to the east 
and south of Manila, and 


to point in his restless vigil 


legged subordinates who 
his ‘‘ seven- 
| leagued”’ stridings through 
He would wear a white 
‘helmet that he had picked up at Suez, and this 
and his superb stature made him far too con- 
| spicuous. He would see everything for himself, 
|and that kept him persistently at the far front, 
| a target for Filipino rifles. 

His devoted friends pointed out to him that, as 
the major-general commanding, he should not 
|take such risks; but remonstrance had no 
effect. ‘I can’t help it,” he said. “I did the 
| same thing in the old Thirtieth Indiana and in 
all our Indian business, and I’ve got used to 
| seeing to things myself.” A bullet tore through 
the despatch he was reading one day, and the 
only effect it had was to cause him to look up 
and tell his orderly to get behind the bamboo 
with the horses. They might get hit. He never 
thought of himself. 

Away in the lead he would “sight” an insur- 
gent barricade, probably crammed with Mauser 
rifles, and turn and tell his soldiers to get under 

|eover. He never failed to think for them. His 
idea of fighting Filipinos was that which he had 
carried out with the Indians. ‘Keep ’em on the 
run! Give ’em no rest!’ And so, night and 
day, as greater opportunities were afforded him, 
he was always moving. 

East, south and north of Manila, he covered 
more country, led more expeditions, marched 
more miles and fought more battles than did 
most of the other generals put together. And 
when at last he fell at San Mateo, after an all- 
night march in the pouring rain, he was heading 
a little expedition in search of a little force—a 
colonel’s task at best. 


| Untiring in Activity. 


BUT, be the affair big or little, Lawton was 

ss bound to be in it. Hecould handlea corps 
of twenty thousand men or a squad of half a 
| dozen. It was all the same to him. One day, 
when he was scouting on Guadaloupe Ridge with 
| only about twelve men, I saw him look longingly 
at a force of at least a hundred Filipinos that 
popped into plain view a mile away. Beyond 
| doubt there were many more behind them, yet 
Lawton longed to attack with his handful. He 
hated to appear to retire, even when ordered not 


Colonel Lawton’s sword was sheathed. | famous on the frontier, and when the wiliest of | to bring on a battle. 


The war was over, the volunteers disbanded, and 


Congress was discussing the reorganization of | column after another, outwitted one commander him. 
At last a bill was agreed after another, and finally taken refuge in the right. 


the regular army. 


Apache chiefs, Geronimo, had worn out one 


The men, regulars and volunteers alike, loved 
They thought him grand, and they were 
He was at once their leader, their friend, 


upon, fixing the fighting force and providing that | Sierra Madre, it was conceded that there was | their master—master because of his complete 
many of the commissions should be given to | one man who, if anybody could, would go and mastery over himself, for Lawton was Spartan 


oiticers who had won distinction in the volunteers. | bring him in or exterminate the band, and that | in self-denial. 
“He’ll never do it!’ said they | 
“He'll never quit | 
dier-general and second lieutenant, and depended | until he does do it!’’ said those who had tried | quaffed because he ‘‘wanted to keep in training.” | 
more on political influence than on military skill. | 
A prominent Kentuckian was made a general; | 
Colonel Lawton a second lieutenant of infantry! | determined, desperate case, but this of Lawton’s . trails that he might surprise the foe at dawn, 


The grade in which these latter entered the 
terular service varied between the limits of briga- 


was Lawton. 
who had tried and failed. 


Lawton. And these latter were right. 
Arizona and Mexico had seen many a hard, 


On the hottest days in Luzon I 
have known him to go from dawn till dusk 
refusing cooling drink that others eagerly 


| It was self-discipline. 
He would march all night through tangled 
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and then, when his wearied men craved rest and 
sleep, he would pace the bivouac, eager, restless, 
planning new operations and marveling, as he 
said at the Zapote River, “how men could sleep 
when there was so much chance for fighting in 
sight!”” It was from the Zapote he wired to 
Manila: “We are having a beautiful battle.”’ 


Simplicity of His Character. 


F XCEPT for the white helmet, Lawton did 
3 «not care what he wore. When the rain 
soaked his clothes, he would peel them off and 
put on the first garments that came out of his 
saddie-bags. An eye-witness tells how, at the 
end of a day’s march, he was dressed in a gray 
undershirt, khaki trousers and a celluloid collar 
that wasn’t even attached to the shirt. And 
except for oranges, Lawton did not care what he 
ate; indeed, when busy with a fight or chase, 
he would never know whether he had eaten or 
not. <A juicy orange made him think of his 
California home. Oranges could not be had in 
Manila, but when, one day, an old comrade 
received half a box and made Lawton take a 
quantity to the wife and 
children he so fondly loved, 
his gratitude was almost 
pathetic. 

Lawton loved a horse 
and despised the man who 
ill-used one. They brought 
him a big black from the 
Fourth Cavalry one day, 
and the animal would not 
stand to be mounted. 
Lawton let no man hold 
him. With the utmost 
patience, with a hundred 
men looking on, he spent 
an hour reasoning with 
that horse, and at last won 
him to obedience. That 
was where the trooper in 
him prevailed. 

Twoof his men had been 
arrested for fighting, and 
he pleaded for their release. 
The next day one of them 
kicked. his horse in the 
stomach, and Lawton gave 
him—the extent of the law. 
“You begged that man off 
for hitting a comrade, and 
you give him a month for 
kicking a horse. How is 
that?’’ asked a critic. 

“The man could hit back ; the horse couldn’t,”’ 
said Lawton. 

Onee during his Luzon campaigns he had a 
tent, and more times than not he pitched it him- 
self. “I know just how I want it, and it’s easier 
to do it than stand round and boss,”’ said he. 

After the Cuban campaign and before going 
to Manila, he was with the President in the 
South, where they cheered him madly, and strove 
to persuade him to speak. Lawton blushed 
through the bronze of his skin and hung back. 
“T’m only a soldier !”’ he pleaded. 

“Only a soldier,” but such a soldier! Brave, 
dutiful, zealous, superb in energy and endurance, 
he lived in the hearts of his men and died leading 
them in battle, the foremost fighter of our army 
in the Philippines. 





N EAR Falun, in Sweden, a peasant woman 

lately died at a very advanced age, in 
whose life occurred a stranger, sadder episode 
than often falls to human lot. 

Old Marta, as every one of recent times called 
her, was a village beauty in her far distant youth, 
and had a lover named Olaf. The best Swedish 
copper comes from Falun, and Olaf was one of the 
hundreds of sturdy young fellows who worked 
in the mines. He and Marta were to be married 
on a certain festival of St. Lucia. Two days 
previous to this great event Olaf started on the 
trip down into the mine which should be his 
last before his wedding. 

In the black miner’s dress—often these poor 
fellows’ burial-clothes as well—Olaf in the early, 
dark morning, called out joyfully as he passed 
under Marta’s window, “‘Don’t forget Thurs- 
day!’’ As if the radiant, happy girl was likely 
to forget her wedding-day ! 

Then her lover went down into the black mouth 
of the mine and never again saw the light of 
day. In one of the cruel, frequent accidents that 
jeopardize miners he was swallowed up, and it 
became useless to attempt the recovery of his 
poor lifeless body. 

Marta, in dumb, tearless grief, finished stitch 
by stitch a black silk handkerchief with a red 
border which she was hemming for a wedding 
gift to her lover, and carefully laid it away in 
lavender with her bridal clothes. Years passed, 
but she never had a word or smile for the score 
of young fellows any one of whom would gladly 
have taken poor Olaf’s place. Half a lifetime, 
half a century spun its long length away. Start- 
ling events occurred in the great world outside— 
the cruel Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, in 
Russia the emancipation of the serfs, the terrible 
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over France. All these things troubled little the | 


miners digging in the darkness at Falun, and to | 
| bewailed for more than fifty years, and the good 
| God lets me see him once more in the bloom of | 

his youth before my old eyes close on this | 


Marta, faithful through all her long life to the 
lover of her youth, they mattered not at all. 
The time came when a new opening was needed 


in the mine; digging down in the dark burrow, | 
the men came upon the dead body of a young | 


miner lying in the refuse and vitriol water. The 


vitriol had preserved form, features and clothing | 
so perfectly that the young man appeared to have | 
| for him, and beside his open grave she said, in a 
| voice that seemed to have recovered the sweetness 
|of youth, “Sleep well, my only beloved, till I 


died but yesterday, or to have fallen asleep at his 
work. 

They carried him up to the light of day, but 
no one recognized him. Fifty odd years weed 
out most of the friends who could remember us 
if, after that interval, we were to return from the | 
dead. 
upward of seventy, leaning on a crutch, came | 
forward and looked down on the fresh, youthful, | 


a 
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on the lifeless body. 
“He is my lover—my Olaf, whom I have 


world !” 

Few there were present who looked dry-eyed 
upon this touching scene. In her lover’s coffin 
the wayworn old woman laid the handkerchief 
bordered with red which she as a girl had worked 


come.”’ 
She lived nearly a score of years longer, and in 
her hoary age, when other senses were dull and 


RACHEL CAREW. 


An’ Orpha 


Search of a “flake 3 


In Ten Chapters.—Chapter Eight. 


was larger and more pretentious than 

theirs. It had more of a garden, there 
were two stories instead of one, and the roof 
was surmounted by a tiny tower. 

The outside of the tiger’s den was highly 
satisfactory, and ’Tilda Jane smiled in weary, 
stoical humor. Now to find the particular corner 
in which the tiger himself abode! The house 
was dark, except for one glimmer of light on the 
ground floor. She had rapped at the front door, 
she had rapped at the back door without getting 
any response, and now she returned to the latter 
to see if perchance it had been left unfastened. 

It had, and lifting the latch cautiously, she 
went in. She knew Mr. Dillson was an old 
man, she knew he was lame; and possibly he 
heard her, but could not come to her rescue. 
Passing through a small porch, where she stum- 
bled against some heaped-up pans, she turned 
the first door-knob she touched in passing her 
hand round the dark wall. 

She found herself in a kitchen. The table in 
the middle of the floor, the chairs, the dresser 
were all illumined by a feeble, dying glow in a 
small cooking-stove and by the beams of a candle 
struggling through an open door. Poacher and 
Gippie followed her as she proceeded slowly in 
the direction of this light. They felt that there 
was something mysterious afoot. 

’Tilda Jane paused at the bedroom door. Here 
was the lair of the tiger, and there was the tiger 
himself—an old man with white hair, red eyes 
and a nightcap. A candle was on a shelf by 
the head of the bed, and a pair of crutches was 
within reaching distance, and the old man was 
lifting his head from the pillow in astonishment. 

’Tilda Jane could not help laughing aloud in 
her relief. This was not a very dangerous- 
looking person. He seemed more amazed than 
vexed, and she laughed again as she noted his 
clutch of the bedclothes and the queer poise of 
his white head. 

“*Scuse me, sir,”’ she said, humbly, “for comin’ 
this time of night, but I thought you’d like me to 
report first thing. I hope you’ve heard from 
your son I was comin’.”’ 

The old man was still open-mouthed and 
dumb, but something in his face assured ’Tilda 
Jane that he had had news of her from Hank, 
as well as from Mr. Jack’s telegram. 

**T’ve had lots of ’speriences,’’ she said, with a 
tired gesture. ‘“T’ll tell ’em some other time. I 
jus’ wanted to ’nounce my ’rival, an’ tell you I’m 
goin’ to wait on you good. I guess I’ll go to bed 
now, if you’ll tell me where to get a candle and 
where I’m to sleep.” 

He would tell her nothing. He simply lay and 
glared at her. So she made her way back to the 
kitchen, opened the stove door, and lighting a 
piece of paper, searched the room till she found 
the closet where the candles were kept. 

The old man heard her searching, heard the 
dogs pattering after her, and a violent perspiration 
broke out uponhim. Wrath sometimes gave him 
unwonted fluency of speech; on this night it 
rendered him speechless. He did not wish this 
brat to wait on him. Hank had not asked his 
permission to send her—had simply announced 
that she was coming. He was treated as if he 
were a baby,—an idiot,—and this in his own 
house! He didn’t care if Hank did pay her. 
He had money enough of his own to hire a 
housekeeper. But he didn’t want one—he would 
wait on himself—he hated to have women clut- 
tering round! Thus inwardly raging, he obtained 
no wink of sleep, while ’Tilda Jane peacefully 
composed herself to rest. 

First, though, she calmly bade him “Good 
night,” told him to “holler” if he wanted any- 
thing, and calling her dogs, went off in search of 
a bed for herself. 

Beyond the kitchen was a front hall, cold, 
dusty and comfortless. Up-stairs were four 
rooms, two unfurnished, one seemingly a spare 
room left long unoceupied, the other exceedingly 


T: E next house to that of the French family 





Civil War in America, the triumph of Germany | dead face. With a cry of joy she threw herself | had given him a fierce headache, a bad taste in 


| 





his mouth, and such a helplessness of limbs that 
he could not turn in bed. ”Tilda Jane fortunately 
did not know that, if he could have commanded 
his tongue, he would have ordered her into the 
street; but she saw there was something wrong 
with him, and as she stood in his doorway she 
said, pityingly, ‘‘I guess you’re sick. 1’ll make 
you some breakfast,” and she vanished in the 
direction of the wood-shed. 

He heard her chopping sticks, he heard the 
brisk snapping of the fire and the singing of the 
teakettle. He heard her breaking eggs—two 


| eggs, when he never cooked more than one at 


a time! He opened his mouth to protest, but 
only gave utterance to a low roar that brought 
Poacher, who happened to be the only one in 


At last Marta, a shrunken old woman | | dead, the memory of her lost love still burned | | the kitchen, into his room to stare gravely and 
| | like a star in the dark night. 


| curiously at him. 

She made an omelet, she toasted bread, she 
steeped him a cup of tea—this slip of a girl. 
She had evidently been taught to cook; but he 
hated her none the less as she brought in a tray 
and set it beside his bed. He refused the food, 


and gave her a look from his angry eyes that | 


warned her to leave the room. 

“T guess he’d like to give me a crack with 
them crutches,” she reflected, soberly. “I’d 
better keep out of his way till he’s over it.’’ 

But she was no petted darling to flee from the 





cottage in dismay. Although she suffered, it | 


| ago. 
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onions greeted the old man’s nostrils tantalizing) 
He was really hungry now. His wrath hi: 
burned down for lack of fuel, and some pow 
had come back to his limbs. He ate his dinne 
got out of bed, dressed himself and limped o; 
to the kitchen. 

When he had dropped into his big rockin; 
chair, he gazed round the room. This girl ha 
done more in one morning than all the women h 
had ever employed had done in three. Perha; 
it would be economy to keep her. He wa 
certainly growing more feeble, and tears « 
self-pity stood in his eyes. 

There she was now, coming from the French 
woman’s house, where she had gone to borro\ 
sheets! A flash of impotent rage swept ove 
him. He tried to have no dealings with thos 
foreigners. Hehatedthem. This girl must go 
he could not stand her. 

The back of his rocking-chair was padded, an 
before he realized what was happening, his stat: 
of fuming passed into one of sleepiness; soon hi 
snores showed he was sleeping soundly, an 
making up for time lost in the night. 

When he opened his eyes it was late in th: 
afternoon, and ’Tilda Jane, sitting at a saf: 
distance from him, was knitting an unfinishe:' 
sock of his, left by his dead wife some ten years 
He blinked at her in silence. She gay: 
him one shrewd glance, pushed Gippie’s recum 
bent body nearer her own chair and went on 
with her work. If he 
wanted to hear her talk, 
he could ask questions. 











Theafternoon wore awa) 
and evening came. When 
it grew quite dark, ’Tilda 
Jane lighted a lamp, put 
on the teakettle, and with 
the slender materials at 
hand prepared a meal that 
she set before the uncom- 
municative old man. 

He ate it, rolling his eyes 
round the clean kitchen 
meanwhile, but not saying 
aword. ’Tilda Jane kept 
at a safe distance from 
him until he had finished 
and had limped into bed. 

-She then approached the 
table and ate a few morsels 
herself, muttering as she 
did so, “I ain’t hungry, but 
I must eat enough to help 
me square up to that poor 
old crossy.”’ 

The next morning the old 
man was still in the same 
mood, angry at the girl’s 
invasion of his premises, 
and yet so appreciative of 
the value of her energetic 
ways that he did not insist 
on her departure. And so, 
day after day, for a whole 
week ’Tilda Jane lived on, 
keeping house for the old 
man and saying not one 
word to him. 

He would not speak to 
her, and she would not 
begin a conversation with 
him. She prepared his 
meals from food that the 
storekeeper and butcher 
readily gave her on the old 
man’s account, and she 
exercised her tongue by 
talking to her dogs. 

Occasionally she called 
on her French neighbors, 








**SHE WAS STICKING 


untidy, littered with old clothes, fishing-rods, 
bats, cartridge shells, and so on. 
Hank’s room; probably it had been occupied 
later than the other, and the bed would not be so 
damp. She would sleep here. 

The dogs had already curled themselves up on 
a heap of clothes on the floor, and in a few 
minutes the three worn-out travellers were fast 
asleep. 

When ’Tilda Jane lifted her head from the 
pillow the next morning, she heard the patter of 
rain and knew that a thaw had set in. She 
sprang up and went to the dogs, who were still 
snoring in their corner. “Wake up!” she said, 
touching them with her foot: Gippie started, 
but something in the expression of Poacher’s 
eyes told her that although he had been appar- 
ently asleep, he knew well what was going on 
about him. 

“Let’s go and see Mr. Dillson,’’ she exclaimed ; 
and picking up Gippie, she went down-stairs, 
with Poacher at her heels. 

“Ttain’t cold; it’s just pleasant !’’ she muttered, 
throwing open the front door. 


“Oh my, how pretty!’ and she clasped her | 


hands in delight. Across the road was the deep 
hollow of the river. She was in one of a line of 


cottages following its bank, and across the river | 


were fields and hills, now a hazy picture in rd 
rain. But the sun would shine, fine days would | 
come. What an ideal place for a home! Her 
heart swelled with thankfulness. 

In the room behind her lay the cross old man, 


whose night of sleeplessness and raging temper | 


| was not with the keenness of despair. All her 


This must be | 


life she had been on the defensive. Some one 
was always ready to punish her. Unstinted 
kindness would have melted her, but anger only 
increased her natural obstinacy. She had been 
sent here to take care of this old man, and she 
was going to do it. She was too ignorant to 
reflect that her protective attitude might well 
have been exchanged for a suppliant one in 
entering the old man’s domain. Given mainly 
to the practical concerns of life, she calmly 
proceeded with her task of tidying the house. 
The kitchen was the first place requiring 
attention, and she carefully examined the stove. 


Girding on some old aprons she found in the 
porch, she let the fire go out, and then brushed 


almost as clean outside as inside. Next she took 
everything off the walls, and wiped them down 





| with a cloth-bedraped broom. Then she moved 
all the dishes off the dresser, washed the chairs 
| and scrubbed the floor. 


THE LEGS OF HIS CRUTCHES DOWN INTO THAT FIERY FURNACE.’?’ 





It smoked a little, and it needed cleaning. | 


and rubbed and poked at the stove until it was | 


Not until then did she reopen the door into the | 


old man’s room. Now he could see what a clean 
kitchen she had, and how merrily the fire was 
burning in the stove. It was also twelve o’clock, 
= she must look about for something more to 


st Mr. Dillson had not touched his breakfast, 
| she ate it herself, made him fresh toast, a cup 
|of tea and a tiny meat hash; then she went 
up-stairs to tidy her bedroom. 
The hash was well seasoned, and the odor of 


the Melancons, and from 
them gleaned various items 
of information about the 
eccentric Mr. Dillson, without, however, allowing 
them to know that he would not speak to her. 
This secret she proudly kept to herself. The) 
told her that the old man was usually able to 
hobble about the house and, fortunately, to wait 
on himself, for his temper had of late become so 
violent that no woman in Ciscasset would enter 
his house to work for him. Therefore, ’Tilda 
Jane’s arrival had been most opportune, for he 
would have been in danger of starving to death 
if left to himself. 

Greatly pleased to think that she had been, and 
was, of service to the father of her benefactor, 
Hank, her attitude toward the old man continue! 
to be one of philosophical and good -nature:! 
obstinacy. She would not speak to him, but she 
was willing to wait on him in silence, lookin: 
forward to the time when he should find h 


tongue. 
Her only fear of his sullenness was on beha!: 
of her dogs. He hated them; she knew it lb 


the menacing tremble of his crutches whenev: 

the animals came near him. Therefore sli° 
endeavored to keep them out of his way. Sle 
had made two soft, persuasive beds in the woo''- 
shed for them, but it was cold there, and she 
could not stay with them. They loved her wi 
all the strength of their doggish hearts, am! 


| wished to be with her every minute of the tim« 





Often at night she would start up in bed fr 
troubled dreams of a fierce old figure mounti! 
the staircase, crutch in hand. There was \' 
lock on her bedroom door, and if the old m: 
had a sudden accession of strength, he coi 
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easily push aside the barrier of a wash-stand and | 
two chairs. She wished that Hank would come 
home, as he had promised to do within two or 
three weeks. He might persuade his peculiar 
parent to accept her ministrations amiably. 

“Mebbe he’ll come soon, Poacher,” she whis- | 
pered in the ear of the dog. “We’ll make up 
our minds for that, won’t we?” 

The dog was gazing benevolently down at | 
Gippie, who lay on her lap. They were all out 
on the front door-step, and ’Tilda Jane was | 
knitting industriously. It was a day like May | 
in the month of March; there was a soft, mild 
air and a warm sun that made dripping eaves and 
melting snow-banks. Little streams were run-_ 
ning from the garden to the road, and from the | 
road to the hollow of the river, where large 
cakes of ice were slowly loosening themselves, | 
breaking up and floating toward the sea. Spring | 
was coming, and ’Tilda Jane, despite the incor- | 
rigible sulkiness of the person with whom she 
was living, felt it good to have a home. 

“We'll have lots of sport runnin’ in the fields, 
Poacher,” she whispered lovingly in Poacher’s 
ear, “you old comfort—always so sweet and 
good, and never sassing back! You just creep 
away when you see some one comin’, and don’t 
say a word, do you? You’re a’sample to me; I 
wish I was like you. And you never want to 
be bad, do you, an’ chase back to the woods ?”’ 

The dog abandoned his stately attitude, and 
gave her forehead a quick fillip with his tongue. | 
No, thanks to her intense devotion to him, he 
had no time for mournful reflections on the past. 

“But I guess you’d like to see your master 
sometimes,’”? she murmured. “When I see a 
hankerin’ in your eyes, old feller, 1 just talk to 
you hard. You darlin’!”” and throwing her 
arm round his neck, she squeezed him heartily. 

He was boldly licking her little, straight, 
determined nose, when there was a clicking 
sound round the corner of the house. ’Tilda | 
Jane released him and raised her head. The old | 
man was approaching, leaning heavily on his | 
crutches. The beauty of the day had penetrated | 
and animated his ancient bones. ’Tilda Jane | 
was delighted to see him moving about; but 
giving no sign of her satisfaction, she rose and | 
prepared to enter the house. He did not approve | 
of having the front door unlocked; he did not 
approve of her habit of dodging out-of-doors 
whenever she had no work to do inside. She 
felt this, although he had never said it, and 
pushing Gippie into the hall, she stepped down | 
the walk to pick up her ball of yarn. 

The dogs’ enemy was some distance away, and 
as he was leaning so heavily on his crutches, it | 
did not occur to her that there could be any | 
fear of danger; but she did not measure the 
depth of his animosity, or the agility with which | 
it could inspire him. | 








With unaccountable deftness and lightness, - 


the old man bore all his weight on one crutch, | 
swung the other round in the air, and with the | 
heavy end struck a swift, sure blow on Poacher’s 
glossy, black forehead. It was done in the 
twinkling of an eye, in the short space of time | 
that the little girl’s back was turned. She heard | 
the crashing blow, flashed round, and saw the 
black body of the dog extended on a white 
snow-bank. His eyes were open, his expression 
was still the loving one with which he had been 
regarding her as she stooped to pick up the ball. 

For an instant ’Tilda Jane felt no emotion but 
wonder. She stood staring alternately at the old 
man and at the motionless body of the dog. It 
had occurred to her that he would kill one of her 
pets if he had a chance, but now that he had 
done it, the thing seemed unreal, almost absurd. | 
Surely she was dreaming. That was not Poacher | 
lying there dead ! 

She went up to the dog, touched him with soft, 
amazed fingers, lifted the velvet ears and put her | 
hands on his forehead. There was the slightest 
ruffling of the smooth skin where the crutch had 
struck him. 

The old man stood and watched her for a few 
seconds, his face a trifle redder than usual, but | 
giving no other sign of emotion. He watched 
her until she lifted her head and looked at him; 
then he turned and limped to the back door. It 
was an awful look to see on the face of a child,— 
an avenging, unforgiving, hateful look,—the look 
of a grown person in cold, profound wrath. 

Hobart Dillson did not regret killing the dog; 
he would like to dispose of the other one, but he 
did object to those dreadful eyes. She was 
capable of killing him, he thought. He must 
get rid of her, and make his peace with some of 
the Ciscasset witches in order that they might 
come and wait on him. 

He went thoughtfully into the house and sat | 
down in his usual corner beyond the kitchen | 
stove. He wondered if she would give him any 
supper. He could get it himself, if she did not. 
He was certainly better, and a glow of pleasure 
made his blood feel warm in his veins. 

Stay! There she was, coming slowly in, and— 
he thanked his lucky stars—looking very much 
the same as usual. He would not be slain in his 
bed that night. And she was getting fresh wood 
for the fire. Perhaps she would make hot cakes 
for supper. She was wonderfully smart for a 
girl. He had several times speculated as to her 
age. Sometimes, when talking to the dogs, she | 
seemed no more than eleven or twelve years old. 
Ordinarily she appeared to him about fifteen, but 
small for the age. Today, in her wrath, she 
How subdued 


might be taken for seventeen. 





| The freight conductor and 


| tendent’s orders had of late 


;one of these cat-naps by 


| and he sprang upon a rick of 


| be run close alongside the 
| ricks. 


she seemed as she moved about the kitchen! He 
had done a good thing to strike down one of 
those animals. She would not have such an 
independent air now. 

She built up the fire and set the teakettle on 
the back of the stove. He wondered why she 
did not put it on the front, and why she piled on 
sticks of wood until there was a roaring blaze. 
Was she going to set the chimney on fire? 

No, she was not. When there was a bed of 


fiery red coals, she took up her tiny padded | 


holder, lifted off one of the stove covers, and 
then, to his surprise, went into the corner behind 
him, where he kept ‘his crutches. He uneasily 
turned his head. She had both his crutches in 
her hand—his polished wooden crutches with 
the gold-plate inscription. Years ago, when he 
resigned his position as bookkeeper at Waysmith 
& Son’s big mill, a gold-headed cane had been 
presented to him, on which was engraved a 
flattering inscription. Nothing that had ever 
been given him had tickled his vanity as this 
present from the prosperous firm had done. 
When he had been obliged to put away the 
cane on account of his increasing bodily infirmi- 
ties, he had had the gold-plate inscription 
transferred to his crutches, where he could see 
it all the time, and have others see it. Now, 
what was she going to do with those crutches? 
He opened his mouth, and for the first time 
addressed her: ‘‘Put those crutches down!”’ 
She paid less attention to him than she did to 
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the roaring of the fire. 


outstretched arms, she went to the other side of 
the stove and — 

He lifted up his voice and roared at her. She 
was sticking the legs of his crutches down into 
that fiery furnace. 

He roared again, but she did not even raise 
her head. She was holding the crutches down, 
stuffing them in, burning them off inch by inch, 
very quietly, very deliberately. She was not 
thinking of him; she was thinking of Poacher, 
lying out on the snow. 

He kept quiet for a few seconds ; then he began 
to bellow for mercy. She was burning up to 
the cross-bar handles, she would soon reach that 
gold-plate inscription, and now he knew what 
those eulogistic words were to him—the man 
with the temper of a maniac that had cut him 
off from the sympathy of every human being. 

Tears ran down his cheeks; in incoherent 
words he stammered an apology for killing her 
dog, and then she relented. Throwing the 
charred and smoking tops to him, she closed 
the stove, took her hat and tippet from a peg 
in the wall, and clasping Gippie to her bosom, 
left the house without one glance at the old man 
as he sat in the smoky atmosphere, mumbling to 
himself and fumbling over the burned pieces of 
wood as tenderly as if they had been babies. 

She had conquered him, but without caring 
for her conquest, she left him. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 




















O. 7 Way Freight had lain since four 
N o’clock P. M. at the tie-yards in Red 
Rock Pass. She had been ordered to 
pull in at the yards, load all her flat cars with 
ties and wait for No. 3, the one north-bound 
passenger-train of a mountain “feeder.” 
No. 3 was, for some reason, hours behind time, 
and so there was nothing to do but wait for her. 


most of his mem made their 
bunks in the caboose and the 
engineer dozed in his cab. 
Dan Laughtrim, a stout, 
athletic young brakeman, and 
the train’s “tramp bouncer,” 
was detailed for occasional 
patrol duty. Tramps were 
numerous, and the superin- 


been very strict concerning 
these gentlemen of the road. 

Laughtrim walked the 
length of No. 7 every half- 
hour or so until nearly day- 
light. Occasionally he sat 
between piles of ties and 
dozed, with his lantern 
between his knees. Toward 
morning he was roused from 


sounds of scratching and 

what appeared to be the 

slump of falling timber. 
*Hoboes !”’ muttered Dan, 


ties and flashed his light along 
the train. The tie-yards had 
several tracks, and cars could 


Seeing nothing, Dan 
hurried along the top of a 
rick which extended nearly 


| the whole length of No. 7. 


Presently he came alongside of a big, high box 
car which had its door open. “No tramps in 
there,” concluded Dan, “or they would have 
closed the gate.”” He stooped and hastily shut 
the door, latched it and passed on. 

Beyond the ties was a stock-car, with a sliding 
door which had a wheel stuck. This car was 
half-filled with bales of straw, and there Dan 
expected to find tramps. But he pulled the bales 
about in a vain search, and concluding he had 
been roused merely by a falling timber, passed 


| round to the clear side of his train. 


A few minutes afterward he heard the belated 
whistle of No. 3, and began a final trip to see that 
no obstruction lay under the wheels of No. 7. 

But now, as he passed the high box car, he 
heard an unmistakable shuffling within. 

“So there you are, after all, Mr. Tramp!” 
muttered the brakeman. He hurried on with 
his examination of track and car-wheels. The 
passenger-train roared by, and No. 7’s engine 
whistled ‘“‘off brakes” and started before Dan 
could return to look after the tramps. After 


| attending to his more immediate duties, he went 


to rout the invaders as quickly as possible. 

His first move upon reaching the car was to 
slide down upon its brake rods and thrust his 
lantern in at an open ventilating window. As 
he lowered his lighted globe, he felt a distinct 
thump against some yielding body, and the next 


instant heard a smashing blow which extinguished 
his light. He withdrew the lantern to find it 
hopelessly wrecked. 

“So that’s your game!” said Dan, his ire 
kindling. He climbed the car and ran forward. 
He had handled whole gangs of tramps on many 
oceasions, and conse- 
quently disdained to 


**TO AND FRO BEAR AND MAN 
DODGED AND RUSHED EACH OTHER.”’ 


ask for help. Making his way to the engine, he 
borrowed a “double-guard” lantern from the 
fireman, secured an old coupling-pin from the 
tender and returned to the attack. 

This time he boldly descended, thrust his feet 
through the car window and dropped to the floor 
with his lantern. 

He held the light above his head to look for 
tramps, and to his amazement, found himself 
confronting a big and angry “‘silver-tip’”’ bear. 
The grizzly had reared upon its hind feet a dozen 
or fifteen feet away and stood blinking at the 
light, but growling savagely and reaching for 
Dan with its forearms. 

| ‘The animal started toward him, but wabbled 
| curiously with the bouncing, lurching motion of 
| the car; then suddenly lost its balance, and 
| tipping backward, sprawled and rolled for a 
'moment in a way which would have been 
laughable from a safer point of view than the 
| brakeman’s. 

| Dan grasped the situation instantly. It was 
the thump of this grizzly tumbling into the car 
which had roused him. He knew that silver-tips 
were especially numerous in Red Rock Pass, 
and had more than once been chased out of the 
deserted cabins of the tie-cutters. This creature, 
in crossing the yards, had found a new den 
barring its progress and had entered to investigate. 

As the grizzly rolled upon the floor, Dan 


89 


Walking behind his | turned and attempted a hasty exit from the 
chair and making a wide circle to avoid his | window. 


But getting out was not as easy as 
getting in, and the brakeman had no more than 
thrust his head and one arm outside when 
““Ephraim” came at him with a sweeping side- 
stroke. 

Dan was jerked backward and flung against 
the side of the car. His coat was torn half from 
his back. Bruin again reared to close with him 
and again tottered in an opposite direction. The 
brakeman’s lantern had been snapped out of his 
hand and had rolled half-way down the car, but 
the light, protected by its heavy guards, was still 
flickering. Catching up the coupling-pin, which 
he had dropped, Dan made a dash for the lantern. 
He felt that he would have a slim chance with 
the furious silver-tip in the blackness of an 
unlighted car. 

The grizzly, thoroughly maddened by its cap- 


| ture and by the noise and motion of the car, 


would, however, have gone through fire to attack 
any object within its prison. It lurched after 
Dan, wabbling from side to side and teetering 
unsteadily when it reared to attack. The brake- 
man, indeed, had abundant reason to thank 
fortune for the sharp cafion curves and the rough 
run from Red Rock Pass to Camas Prairie. 

As he caught up his lantern, he ran to the 
front of the car, drawing the grizzly in a headlong 
charge. Then as the bear reared, Dan dodged, 
striking the unsteady animal upon its jaw with 
his coupling-pin. He then ran for the open 
window, but the bear followed too closely to 
give him a chance of escape. Again he dodged, 


| swinging his light before the bear’s eyes and 
| again hitting the beast a heavy blow as he passed. 


Dan began to see that he must fight his fight 
out before his train should reach the smoother 
grade of Camas Prairie. 

Pluckily he became the 


attacking party. 


| Holding one arm out, with lantern depending, 





the brakeman handled his coupling-pin like a 
fencer. 

As the bear reared a third time, Dan leaped to 
one side and struck the unsteady beast a swing- 
ing blow upon its jaw. Roaring with rage and 
pain, the bear measured its length upon the 
bouncing floor, and while it scrambled Dan closed 
in, raining hard blows upon its head and 
shoulders. 

A second time he was compelled to flee from a 
headlong rush to the front of the car, and this 
time, in dodging, he received 
a raking blow which tore his 
clothing and gave him some 
painful scratches across the 
hip. 

The train had now struck 
the roughest of cafion runs. 
The engineer had whistled 
“down brakes,” but Dan was 
not on top to respond. Only 
one other brakeman was on 
duty, and his efforts were 
insufficient to keep the long 
train from getting under tre- 
mendous momentum. The 
cars lurched and bounced and 
rolled dizzily. 

Dan expected nothing less 
than a wreck, yet he had to 
concentrate himself on con- 
quering that grizzly. He turned 
upon the wabbling, growling 
beast and flashed his light into 
its eyes. Again the animal 
attempted to rise for a hug, 
and while it was balancing, 
Dan circled it and gave it a 
blow on the skull. The grizzly 
fell in a heap against the side 
of the car, and again the brake- 
man closed in, pounding its 
head and shoulders. 

In this close range fighting 
the bear gave as well as took, 
and Dan more than once 
received ugly and raking cuts 
from its wicked claws, 

To and fro bear and man dodged and rushed 
each other, Dan panting with exertion, the bear 
following its natural tactics of rising to its hind 
feet for attack, and getting each time bowled off 
its legs by the brakeman’s swinging thumps or 
by the erratic bouncing of the car. 

And now, as the car swayed and rocked to the 
limit of its springs, the accustomed Dan got the 
better of the fight. The grizzly took refuge in a 
corner where it could ward off his blows. 

Once assured that the animal had lost courage, 
Laughtrim hastily made an exit and sat upon 
the bowling car until the train had reached the 
level grade of Camas Prairie. Then, ragged and 
bleeding, he made his way to the caboose and 
reported. 

His wounds were not serious, and he procured 
a gun at the station of Camas Prairie to finish 
his bear; but a crowd gathered, and when the 
grizzly poked his bruised head out of the window 
some young ladies begged that he might not be 
shot. 

They were daughters of a ranchman, and 
offered to pay for the side-tracking of the car 
while their father’s men built a cage. Dan 
surrendered his revenge, and the matter was 
arranged to the girls’ satisfaction. 

The bear is now the pet of Node Ranch, and 
the young ladies think it is a great distinction to 
be pointed out as “the girls who own a grizzly.” 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


To the glory of womanhood be it said | 
that Queen Victoria never claimed or exercised 
the royal exemption from doing right which some 
of her royal ancestors assumed. 

When river and harbor bills are under 
consideration in Congress, a favorite way of 
suggesting that a stream is too shallow to be | 
worth spending money upon is to ask if paving 
would not be the best means of improving it. 

An important change i in the new uniforms | 
of the German army is that the buttons are | 
dark and worn beneath the cloth. The shining 
buttons that glistened in the sun, proclaimed to 
the enemy: “Here lies a brave soldier’s heart. 
Shoot !’”? No rational law of war or society 
demands that risk. 





A “New-Laid-Egg Society’ has been 
organized in England. In furtherance of its 
object collecting depots are being established at 
various points. The formation of such a union 
not only suggests the almost universal propensity 
of human beings to increase the varieties and 
numbers of societies, but it testifies forcibly to 
the fact that recentness in an egg is a form of 
new-richness which sarcasm spares and good 
sense welcomes. 


The Zionist movement for the Jewish 
colonization of Palestine meets a serious check 
in the sultan’s decree that no Jew who enters 
that land shall remain more than three months, 
or be permitted to acquire landed property. The 
London Spectator refers this action of the Turk 
te Russian diplomacy, which scents in Zionism a 
movement of Germany to acquire a “sphere of 
influence’’ in southwestern Asia. “The voice is 
the voice of Abdul-Hamid, but the hands are 
those of the Russian foreign minister.’’ 

The full dinner-pail has long been a party 
slogan. What fills the pail is of vastly more 
importance. ‘What you want to do,” said Mark 
Hopkins in a sermon, “‘is to elevate your food.” 
A well-known worker among the poor recently 
declared that if he had to eat the luncheons that 
go into most dinner-pails, he, like many working- 
men, would run to the nearest saloon. Much of 
the intemperance and insanity that prevail among 
rich and poor alike can be traced to improper 
food. 


. 


The superior quickness of American 
workmen was strikingly illustrated not long ago, 
when a number of them were sent to Europe 
with a shipment of American locomotives. With 
previous consignments only a foreman and his 
assistant had been sent, and local labor was 
relied upon for all the work save superintend- 
ence; but the foreign workmen were so leisurely 
in their habits that it took them twice as long as 
the same force of Americans required for the 
task. Henee it was cheaper to send all the men 
necessary to set up the locomotives. 

Various state societies have accomplished 
so much good in the way of preserving and 
marking places of scenic and historic interest 
that Congress has been asked to create a national 
society. The Companion has already mentioned 
the rescue of the Palisades. In Massachusetts 
most of the spots conspicuous in Colonial and | 
Revolutionary history have been marked by suit- 
ably inscribed tablets, and similar work is in 
progress in Virginia. Such efforts make a strong 
appeal to the imagination; they also perform a 
real national service in keeping the patriotic deeds | 
of the fathers before the eyes of the children. 





“I’ve kep’ school,”’ said a Kentucky moun- 
taineer, whose eyes were opened by a visit to 
Berea College, “but I can’t say I’ve ever taught.” 
With more adequate provision for training and 
an ever-rising standard of qualification, the 
pedagogical profession is taking on new dignity 
and power. All the more important is it not to 
rush things, for the finest results must depend on 
full tides of vitality. In twelve states associa- 
tions of teachers met during the recent holidays. 
Schoolroom work is wearing to brain and nerve, 
and it is open to question whether it is wise to 
pack the vacations with shop-work, however 
attractive or handsomely done. 

— 

Experienced orators are cautious of inter- 
rogation as a figure of speech. “In the four | 
quarters of the globe,” wrote Sydney Smith, | 
seventy-five years ago, ““who reads an American 
book ? or goes to an American play? or looks at 
an American picture or statue? What does the 
world yet owe to American physicians or sur- 
geons? .. . . What have they done in the 
mathematics? Who drinks out of American 
glasses or eats from American plates, or wears 
American coats or gowns, or sleeps in American 
blankets?” The gibe was no doubt deserved at 
the time, but the reverend joker’s questions and 
the laugh which aecompanied it have been 








echoing down the ages. Just at present the 
laugh emanates from America, and has in it a 
note of triumph. 


An American economist recently visited 
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to lapse because, it is said, of a hint from the 
tsar. Visiting delegates from Bohemia have 
been forbidden to hold meetings in Moscow. 


| And since Russians have had to choose between 


Panslavism and imperial favor, the society’s 


a flower manufactory in Brussels, and found | funds have run low. 


thirty girls at work with no overseer in sight. 


It required courage as well as wisdom for the 


Their employer was teaching them to do every tsar to oppose a movement which a tyrant would 


bit of work perfectly for honor’s sake. The early | 
| history of the factory throws light on his success. 
Before engaging his employees, the proprietor | 


ascertained that other factories paid girls twenty | 


cents a day, and that a woman could not live 
decently on less than fifty. Very well; in his 
establishment no lower wage than fifty cents 
should be paid. Such principles are not the 


beginning of wisdom alone, but of financial | 


success as well. The proprietor affirms that the 


| loyal devotion and faithful work of his employees 
| more than compensate for the increased expend- 


| iture in wages. 
wt 
IMITATION. 


Every one leads as he is led, 
The same bare path men tread. 
Cowley. 


at 
“ ANTI-VICE” CRUSADES. 


T isa striking coincidence that the four leading 
American cities, New York, Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia and St. Louis, should be agitated 

at the same time by strong movements for the 
suppression of vice. It is not vice merely which 
is the object of attack, but vice in alliance with 
politics, and connived at by the municipal 
authorities. 

The reproach for the existing state of things 
must be shared by the two great political parties ; 
for two of the cities are Democratic and two are 
Republican, and there seems to be little to choose 
between them. The conditions are similar in 
these cases. Political machines levy tribute upon 
saloon- keepers, gamblers. and the proprietors 
of low resorts. City governments and police 
departments, controlled by these machines, pro- 
tect lawbreakers instead of punishing them. So 
there comes into action a kind of “endless chain” 
of iniquity, and the baser elements of city life 
are triumphantly on top. 

Political conditions are topsyturvy when pri- 
vate citizens have to organize -leagues, unions 
and vigilance committees, not merely to do the 
work which the constituted authorities should 
do, but to drive those authorities themselves from 
power, as the chief obstacles to the purification 
of the community. But the revolt of the moral 
forces in these cities is justified, and it is 
to be hoped that it may succeed. Too often 
such movements are spasmodic. The forces of 
righteousness work fitfully and with imperfect 
organization ; the powers of darkness work seven | 


days in the week all the weeks of the year. The | 


struggle is an unequal one. 


Are the vicious conditions which exist in great 


cities symptoms of a disease which threatens 
municipal life in the United States? There is 
some reason to think so, especially as conditions 
somewhat similar are reported in certain of the 
smaller cities, Eastand West. If the tendency of 
municipal politics is in this direction, it becomes 
the plain duty of civie patriotism to do all that it 
can to check it. It is clearly a wise economy of 
force te try to arrest this tendency at an early 
stage, instead of permitting the forces of evil to 
become so entrenched that to dislodge them 
requires something like a revolution. 


at 
THE END OF PANSLAVISM. 


HERE is deep significance in the fact that 
iT Austria has consented to the establishment 

of Russian consulates in Prague and other 
Bohemian towns. Itmeans that Austria believes 
that, thanks to the attitude of the tsar, such 
consulates will not become centers of Panslavist 
agitation, which would tend to increase her 
racial difficulties. 

The Slavonic race, which Panslavism would 
unite, comprehends almost one-fourth of the 
population of Europe. It includes not only the 
Russians but the Bulgarians, Croatians, Czechs, 
Montenegrins, Poles, Servians and Wends. 
Panslavism began as an organized movement in 
1848 with the “Slavonic Charitable Society,” 
which was ostensibly meant to unite the race 
for educational, social and charitable purposes. 
Soon, however, the movement became a demand 
for political union of the Slavs under Russian 
control; and Austria, Turkey and her tributary 
states, Greece and other nations of eastern and 
central Europe were all endangered by an 
agitation which appealed to their most turbulent 
subjects. 

Nicholas of Russia approved of the society, 
and under Alexander II. it grew to be stronger 
than the government. The Turks have always 
maintained that it caused the Russo-Turkish 
War by fitting out an expedition to start the 
Servian insurrection and the Bulgarian rebellion 
—an expedition which the tsar could not prevent, 


| and which, when it came to grief, he was forced 


to sustain. Alexander ITI., also, did not oppose 
if he did not promote the Panslavic scheme. 

In many ways of late the society has found 
itself checked and hampered. All its resolutions 
and transactions since February, 1899, were 
recently nullified by decree. Its president and 
his deputy have practically allowed their offices 











have fostered and a weak man might well have 


| feared. But his action tends materially toward 
the maintenance of the peace of Europe. 


at 


CONTENTMENT. 


Hearts good and true 
Have wishes few, 
By narrow limits bounded. 
F. W. Faber. 
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rast SESSIONS OF THE SENATE. 


MOVE that the Senate proceed to the 

consideration of executive business.”” This 

is the conventional form of the motion that 
the galleries of the United States Senate be 
cleared, that the doors be closed, and that the 
proceedings be conducted in seeret. 

The motion usually prevails. Neither the 
strangers present nor the senators are informed 
as to the purpose of the secret session. Some- 
times a conjecture may be formed. If the 
senator who makes a motion is the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, or the senator 
otherwise in charge of a treaty, it is taken for 
granted that diplomatic business is on hand. If 
the chairman of the Post-Office Committee makes 
the request, he probably wishes the Senate to 
consider nominations of 

When the motion has been agreed to, there is 


else senators may be, to summon them to the 
chamber. Extra guards take their places 
promptly at the foot of the stairways to see that 
no one ascends them, and the public elevater to 
the galleries stops running. Both outer and 
inner doors are tightly closed. Only a few 
selected officers of the Senate, sworn to secrecy, 
are allowed to remain in the chamber. 

The propriety of considering certain matters 
in private can hardly be questioned. Secrecy is 
especially necessary in the case of treaties, over 
which the Senate shares control with the Presi- 
dent. In diseussing the fitness of persons 
nominated to office, to whose appointment the 
Senate must give its consent, the freedom of 
criticism that may be made behind closed doors 
is a great advantage. Although much of what 
is said, and practically all that is done, is made 
public by “leaky” senators, it is not advisable 
to abandon the attempt to give those who are not 
leaky the protection of secrecy. 


at 


“ADVICE TO SPECULATORS.” 


N answer to an advertisement which offered, 
free of charge, a “two-dollar book on the 
seeret of successful speculation,” a Boston 

man a year ago forwarded his address. A pack- 
age of attractive circulars came promptly from 
a New York “investment broker.” Since that 
time the Bostonian has received from the same 
person twenty-three letters and two telegrams, 
all advising him of special opportunities in the 
stock-market. 

The New Yorker’s proposition sounds very 
fair.. He does not want to handle any money, 
and agrees to pay himself with a percentage of 
the profits made in transactions which he advises. 
He tells the investor to send his money to any 
one of several firms, members of the stock 
exchanges. The investor is to authorize these 
people to “buy and sell stocks for my account 
when ordered to do so by”’ the agent, who claims 
to have peculiar facilities for forecasting the 
course of the market. 

Many persons yield to the agent’s artful and 
persistent solicitation, and conclude to risk a little. 
In the course of a few days the man who has 
parted with a hundred dollars or more is informed 
that the stock bought for his account has unex- 
pectedly fallen in price, and his money is lost. 

As a matter of fact, the investor has been 
swindled. The agent and the broker are in 
collusion. No stock was either bought or sold. 
The broker gave the agent a certificate of pur- 
chase and sale, to make the transaction look 
‘regular,’ and then the two thieves divided the 
victim’s money. 

The stock exchanges can sometimes discipline 
such brokers, as they lately tried to do; but it is 
almost impossible to bring the law to bear on the 
“advisers” and “agents,”’ who are as adroit as 
they are unscrupulous. The only way one can 
get the better of them is to let them alone. The 
man who has any dealings with them will lose 
his money every time. 
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“SHOOTING HAIL.’ 

URING the past two years the belief in 
the efficacy of shooting vortex-rings of 
air upward as a preventive of hail has 

become an unfortunate craze among the peas- 
antry of southern Europe. It has spread from 
northern Italy westward into southern France; 
and we are told that probably twenty thousand 
agriculturists engage in an indiscriminate can- 
nonade whenever a thunder-cloud approaches. 
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So serious is the matter that some of the more 
rational scientific students have investigated the 
efficacy of the so-called “hail-shooting.” First 
the Austrians, Pernter and Trabert of Vienna, 
demonstrated beyond all peradventure that the 
special cannon or mortars used by the deluded 
farmers in no case sent a vortex-ring upward 
higher than a thousand feet, and on the average 
did not cause them to reach half that height. 
Certainly, therefore, the energy was wasted in 
| the lower air, and never reached the clouds or 
| the higher layers where hail is formed. 

| Recently Vicentini and Pacher of V enice have 
published in the Proeeedings of the Institute of 
that city the results of a similar investigation, 
|and have explained the various modes of action 
‘of the “‘gaseous projectiles”’ and the impossibility 
‘of their having any influence whatever on the 
formation of hail. 

The report of the congress of ‘“‘shooters,”’ held 
in Padua in November, 1900, shows that a portion 
of the Italian community has already lost faith 
in the efficacy of the ordinary apparatus, and is 
demanding something more powerful. Professor 
Roberto says that the charge of powder must be 
over eighty grams, and for thunder-storms that 
are half a mile distant one hundred and eighty 
grams; “that, in fact, the larger hail-storms 
belong to the most powerful phenomena of 
nature, against which no human efforts avail.” 

Notwithstanding the frequent references in 
American papers, and even in the “Consular 
Reports,” to the apparent. success attained in 
France and Italy, it is evident that no American 
farmer should attack an American hail-storm 
with a battery of anything less than eight-inch 
rifled cannon. 
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WHY HE IS MOURNED. 


© fill with conspicuous ability the office of 
governor of a great state, to leave it, after 
two terms of service, with untarnished repu- 
tation and the fid and pect of political 
opponents as well as of political associates, is a 
noble record; yet a man might accomplish it and 
still fall far short of winning the place which the 
late Governor Wolcott occupied in the hearts oi 
the people of Massachusetts. 

On the day when the papers announced the news 
of his death, a man sat in a little restaurant in 
Boston, reading while he waited for his order to 
be filled. When the meal was brought in and the 
paper laid aside, the waitress, noticing the head- 
lines, spoke with sincere feeling of the dead 
governor. “He was such a good man—so kind!” 
she said. 

“Did you know him?” asked the man, with 
some curiosity. 

“No; I never even saw him but once, but I 
always remembered that time. It was one day 
when I was coming up Tremont Street, and on 
the corner by King’s Chapel was an awfully 
ragged, dirty little boy. He had a piece of brown 
paper with something written on it—an address, I 
suppose, and he was trying to find the place. 

“Then I saw this tall, fine-looking man coming 
up School Street. I thought he was the hand- 
somest man I had ever seen, and he was elegantly 
dressed and carried himself with such an air I 
couldn’t help looking at him. 

“When he got to the corner the little boy ran 
alongside of him, and attracted his attention by 
pulling at his coat-sleeve. He stopped and looked 
at the boy and smiled, and said, ‘Well, sir, what 
ean I do for you?’ 

“The boy held up the paper and he read it and 
said, ‘You must go a little farther down, on the 
other side of the street.’ But he saw that the boy 
didn’t seem to understand, so he said, ‘Here, I’ll 
show you where it is;’ and he took the dirty little 
chap by the hand and led him off down Tremont 
Street, and found the place for him. Then he 
came back and went on, up to the State-House, I 
suppose. I thought it must be the governor, and 
1 stopped and watched him. I had never seen 
him before, but I had seen his picture lots of 
times. And when he came back, just as he turned 
the corner, a man met him and touched his hat 
and said, ‘Good morning, governor!’ So I knew I 
was right.” 

The kindly, helpful spirit displayed in the simple 
deed which impressed the waitress was charac- 
teristie of Governor Wolcott, and it was that 
which made him so universally beloved by the 
people of his state. 
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REPRESSING THE IMAGINATION. 


NTO little George’s head have popped fancies 

| common and dear to childhood. He has con- 

structed upon the rug an army, with a silver 

thimble for the general and wooden spools for the 
rank and file. 

“Look at my soldiers!” he cries. ‘Now they’re 
marching over the hill. See my soldiers march!” 

George’s mother has inflexible theories as to the 
value of a practical education. She recognizes 
the strenuousness of this life and the importance 
of keeping down to facts untarnished by ridiculous 
sentiment. So she points out to the little boy the 
absurdity of such fancies, and laboriously proves 
to him—what probably he already knows—that 
spools and thimbles have their proper uses apart 
from any military significance. Having discharged 
this maternal duty, she congratulates herself that 
she is not permitting her boy to stuff his head with 
nonsense. 

It is not impossible, moreover, that George’s 
father and maiden aunt take an active part in 
developing the practical side of his nature, and in 
repressing the exuberant outbursts of childish- 
ness, so that he is quickly brought to believe that 
there is no Santa Claus, no illusion of youth, and, 
to use his own probable expression, “no nothin’.” 

Under such genial influences, it is not surprising 
that George grows into that hard sort of manhood 
which deprives itself of much of the sweetness 
of life. His imagination has been carefully and 
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old nobleman take a back seat, hurried up to him,| For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 
and said: | “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They will not disorder 
S | the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. [ Adv. 

Secured by young people who 


“Will not your grace have a better seat?” | 
“Come along, Maria,” said the old duke, “we’re POSITION 
learn Bookkeeping, Short- 
6000 hand, Office Work, Civil Bervice, English or 


| discovered!” and he immediately walked out with | 
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Machine 


Scientific Kite- 
Flying Within the 
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systematically killed ; he has been trained to judge 
only by what is tangible, and he has become a 
Graderind for facts. If it stopped there the case 
would not be hopeless, but unfortunately the influ- 
that destroy the imagination too frequently 
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WHEN HAZLITT WENT TO COLLEGE. A good, healthy story for boys, full of clean | we send /ree at your re- Hi} pos sntees and Sole Manufacturers. FREMONT, OHIO. 
sport by manly athletes. quest. Ample _ choice 
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| all fashionable enough to 


is shown in a letter written by William Hazlitt to | 
his father in 1793, and published by his grandson, | 
William Carew Hazlitt, in the interesting little 
pook, “Lamb and Hazlitt.” At that time Hazlitt, 


a please the most fastidious 
—three hundred different 
materials to select from. 


The Catalogue illustrates: 


WORK OF DIPLOMACY. 


Mellins 


The agent for Rawdon’s Renovating Rubbers | . F 
who was only fifteen years of age, was at Hackney Saati = New Suits, ©. 
walked briskly up the path to Miss Sophronia 9 Spring, 
College. He writes: Bad : - the fashionable ned 


Picott’s side piazza. Miss Sophronia and her 


“On Monday I am preparing Damien’s lectures with a touch of Paris 





from seven until half past eight, except the quarter 
ofan hour in which I say Corrie’s grammar lecture, 
and from nine till ten. From ten till twelve we 
are with him. His lectures are Simpson’s elements 
of grammar and Bonnycastle’s algebra. From 
twelve to two I am preparing Belsham’s lectures | 
in shorthand and the Hebrew grammar, which I | 
am saying till then. The shorthand is to wri 
out eight verses of the Bible. | 

“From half past three till five I walk. From 
five to six I have my grammar for the morning. 
At liberty from six to seven. From seven to eight 
preparing Belsham’s evening lectures in Leviticus 
and Hebrew. With them from eight to nine. And 
from half after nine until eleven I am reading 
Doctor Price’s lecture for the next day.” 

In this full day young Hazlitt has made ap- 
parently no provision for football, cricket and 
other departments of scholarship which are now 
regarded as essential parts of a college course. 
As the order for Monday was in effect the rule for 
the remaining days of the week, it will be seen that 
going to college a hundred years ago was no trivial 
matter. 
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| sixteen-year-old niece were engaged in unraveling 
| the plot of a serial story from the light thrown on 
it by the first two chapters. 
ing respectfull 
his hat, “I fee 


“Madam,” said the agent, stop 
at the piazza steps and taking o 
sorry to interrupt you, and should not do so, save 
that I have in my ag le which will so 
lessen the work of your house that you will have 
much more time to spend in the literary pursuits 
in which I see you are now engaged.” 

Miss Sophronia brought the wisdom of | 
years to focus on him through her spectacles, an 
waved dismissal. 

“TI shall be sorry if you don’t a Rawdon’s 
Renovating Rubber,” said the agent. “Of course 
I shall not press it upon you, but as I came up the 
walk and saw you and your sister sitting there, I 
oe — 

“My niece,” said Miss Sophronia, conscien- 
ry, but in a tone of unusual mildness. 

“Niece!” ejaculated the agent, and raised his 
eyes to heaven in default of words. “Really, 
—> of course I must believe what you say, 

u _ 

“Let me see what you have, young man,” inter- 
rupted Miss Picott. ‘I don’t object to yom ang | 
ne so on principle, for I don’t hold to growing ol 

fore your time,” she added, affably. 

Fifteen minutes later the agent turned his back 
on three of Rawdon’s Renovating Rubbers, and 
Miss Sophronia went into the house to hunt up 








| some long discarded curling-tongs. 


AN ARTISAN TO AN ARTIST. 


A little comedy which narrowly escaped becom- 
ing a tragedy took place in a Western town some 
years ago, when an operatic tenor sang in a lecture 
course. 

The lecture on that particular evening was on 
music, and the tenor had been engaged at what 
seemed to the townspeople enormous expense, to 
illustrate it with selections from various operas. 

The audience was large and mixed, and the 
applause given to the singer was hearty, and a 
times almost uproarious. At the close of his last | 
song, flowers and handkerchiefs were thrown on | 
the stage at his feet. Suddenly there whistled | 
through the air a chisel which barely escaped | 
hitting the tenor’s forehead. 

Cries of “Catch the man who threw that!” | 
mingled with hisses, when all at once a man’s 
voice rose from the rear of the gallery. Every one | 
turned to see a man in working garb standing | 
with outstretched hands. 

“Please forgive me, sir,” he cried, addressing 
the singer, “but I’ve never heard a voice like 
yours, and the music clean took away my senses! 
So when the folks began to throw their bouquets 
to you, I up and threw the first thing I laid my- 
hand on, and that was my chisel, sir!” | 

Then the tenor, who was a foreigner, emotional 
and moreover unhurt, picked up the chisel, and 
cried, “I thank you, my friend, and I keep this 
always!” and the audience roared with delight. 
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THE PENALTY OF FAME. | 


No famous man was ever more desirous of 
avoiding the empty stare of sightseers than the 
poet Tennyson. A friend who was walking with 
him at Farringford says that while they were going 
along one of the beautiful roads they saw a vehicle 
approaching, full of tourists. 

Lord Tennyson turned his face to the bank, and 
began prodding violently with his stick. 

“Are they looking?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Let them look, then!” and they did look, 
although they saw nothing but the broad back of 
his cape and the flap of his ample wide-awake. 

“It is horrible the way they stare,” he continued, 
when he was released, “and their impudence is 
beyond words. An American lady walked up to 
me on the lawn in front of the house one day, and 
asked, ‘Have you seen Mr. Tennyson? ‘Yes,’ said | 
I. ‘Where was he?’ I told her I had seen him | 
‘down there’ half an hour before, and she scuttled 
off like a thing possessed. It’s true enough,” 
continued the poet, “I had been ‘down there’ half 
an hour ago. It’s horrible. What have I done 
that I should be thus tormented ?” 


tt | 


MODEST TO A FAULT. 


A British peer who in the course of a long life | 
hai experienced all the inconveniences to which | 
4 man of rank can aspire, was fond of going to 

the late Rev. Mr. Haweis’s church in London. He | 
used to take a seat in the gallery with his old | 
duchess, and believed that he was, as he intended 

to be, unrecognized. 


One Sunday a too officious usher, on seeing the | 
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DEATH ON THE FIELD. 


During one of the frontier fights, deseribed by 
Gen. George A. Forsyth in “Thrilling Days in Army 
| Life,” died Lieut. Fred H. Beecher, a brave soldier 
| both on the field of war and that of life. The 
| whites were lying in rifle-pits, one and another 
| wounded from time to time by the Indian fire. 


, | Says General Forsyth: 


Lieutenant Beecher rose from his rifle-pit, and 





leaning on his rifle, half-staggered, half-dragged 
mse where I lay, and calmly lying down by | 
my side, with his face turned downward on his | 
arm, said quietly and or: 
| “J have my death-wound, general. I am shot in | 
| the side. I am dying.” 
ant no, Beecher, no! It can’t be so bad as 
99 | 
“Yes. Good night.” 
He immediately sank into half. i | 


In a few moments I heard him murmur: 

“My poor mother!” 

Then he grew slightly delirious, and I could hear | 
him talki in a semiunconscious manner, about 
the fight. @ was never again fully conscious. 
and at sunset his life went out. And thus perished | 
one of the best and bravest officers in the United | 
States army. 
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GENTLEMAN. 


There is probably but one definition of the word 
“gentleman,” yet there are many ways of express- | 
ing that definition. Thackeray gives perhaps the | 
most direct and pleasing expression of the word | 
in the following: “To be a gentleman is to be 
honest, to be gentle, to be generous, to be brave, 
to be wise, and, possessing all these qualities, to 
use them in the most graceful outward manner.” 


At another time the great novelist defines a 
gentleman in these words: 

“Perhaps a yay is a rarer man than some 
of us think. hich of us can point out many such 
in his circle ; men whose aims are generous; whose 
truth is not only constant in its kind, but elevated 
in its degree; whose want of meanness makes 
them simple; who can look the world honestly in 
the face with an equal manly sympathy for the 
great and the small?” 

Huxley defines the word in this manner: 

“Thoughtfulness for others, generosity, modesty | 
and self-respect are the qual ties which make a | 
real gentleman or lady, as distinguished from the | 
veneered article which commonly goes by that 
name.” 
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“MISTRESS OF HERSELF.” 


A man has no moral right to sit on the edge of 
a tiled hearth and balance a Sévres plate (not to 
be matched for love or money) on his knees, yet 
this was what a famous illustrator did —till he 


“dropped it. 


“What have I done?” he asked, although the 
proverbial ‘thousand pieces” were plainly visible 
at his feet. : 

“Merely destroyed a plate—which is quite in a | 
great artist’s line,” returned his hostess, with 


a smile that even her husband afterward admitted | 


was far too fine for every-day use. 
wt tt 
“WHat do you do on board?” asked some one 


of a sailor from a man-of-war. 
“Well,” said he, “we does about what we 


pleases until we’re told to do something else, and 
then we does that pretty quick.” 
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| AVERY D. HARRINGTON, Jr. 


Y wife and I feel so grateful on account 
of the benefit derived by our baby from 
| the use of Mellin’s Food that we decided to 
\eind you a photograph, taken when he was 
| 8 months and 24 days old. 

Avery D. Harrincron, 


133 South 12th St., Philadelphia. 


TRADE-MARK. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
Established 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900. 
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“Your Grandmother's Garden,” we are sure, 
© contained many rare flowers and delicious ‘ 
@ vegetables, which doubtless came from 
© our house, as we have supplied the most 
5 discriminating people for over half a cen- 
@tury. Our 1901 Catalogue of 


§ “EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” 
© is the grandest yet—really a book of 190 pages—700 engravings and 8 superb colored 
plates of Vegetables and Flowers. A perfect mine of information on garden topics. 
To give our Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 
EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS AS CASH. 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who incloses 10 Cents (in stamps 
we will mail the Catalogue, and also send free of charge our famous 50-cent ‘‘ Garden’’ Collection of © 
seeds, containing one packet each of Fubilee Phlox, Giant Victoria Aster, Giant Fancy Pansy, Pink 
Plume Celery, Mignonette Lettuce, and Lorillard Tomato, in a red envelope, which when emptied 
and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order of goods selected from Cata- 
logue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


| © 85 and 87 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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IS voice is hoarse with misty years, 
For never was he young; 
Hatched with the rust upon his wing, 
And on his forkéd tongue 
A speech that rang through Nile-lands green 
Before the pyramids were seen. 





The last sweet kernel has he gleaned 
Throughout the grain-fields bleak ; 
A famine-threatened pirate he, | 
Whose good name none will speak ; | 
He has no shelter but the wood, 

No comrade in the solitude. | 


But still, though autumn’s torn red flag 
Floats through the fog-wreaths blind, 
And soldier-reeds hold broken swords 
Against the sharp north wind, 

His dauntless heart is in his croak, 
Hurled proudly from the tallest oak. 


Scorn of the frowning skies it rings, 
Of empty husks, of chill; 

The world is his, howe’er it goes, 
He owns it good or ill. 

For him alone the day is good, 

The night is black within the wood. 


And, somehow, in our wintry ears 
His musie, clear and shrill, 
Conjures a rare, ripe summer day 
With blue smoke on the hill, 

A corn-field swept by shadows long, 
Red poppies, and a reaper’s song. 


He greets the hunter’s breezy horn 
With a derisive laugh; 

The robin’s plaintive last good-by 
He echoes back as chaff ; 

He warms his old breast in the sun, 
And calls across the twilight dun. 





But when the moon her round lamp takes 
To search the pine woods dim, 

She finds the owl with wings aflap, 

But never trace of him! 

A black blotch on the night’s black breast, 
Within the hush he takes his rest. 
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WORKING TOGETHER. 


URING the siege of 
the foreign legations 
in Pekin by the 
Boxers, it was found 

necessary to strengthen 
the outer defenses at one 
point. There was a 
pause of a few moments, 
for there seemed little 
chance that the men who 
undertook the work 
would escape death. 

Then four men offered 
to go, and after an hour of terrible suspense, 
returned. Those who remained behind prayed 
for them. 

It was remembered afterward that one of these 
men who risked their lives for their comrades 
was a Methodist, one a Presbyterian, one a 
Roman Catholic, and the fourth a member of the 
Church of England. No one thought of it at 
the time. They were simply Christians, risking 
life for their brother men. 

In the hour of extreme need a man thinks 
little of the distinctions of dogma. Death is on 
one side and life on the other, and with him is 
no doctrine or sect—only his neighbor and God. | 

In later days there is a growing tendency 
among Christians to ignore sectarian differences, | 
and to stand shoulder to shoulder in the effort 
to save a falien brother. : 

In Chicago a conference was held recently 
between ministers of many sects to decide upon | 
the best methods of reform; and in other cities 
earnest, devout men of different denominations 
are working heartily together to check the spread 
of drunkenness and other vices. 

Even the apostles, when left to themselves, | 
differed and disputed concerning trivial details 
of their work; but their Master gave them but 
two commandments for their guidance. The 
first was to love God, and the second to love their | 
neighbor as themselves. | 
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A BORN TEACHER. 


NE of the most charming figures in the his- 
tory of Indiana is Mrs. Julia L. Dumont, 
the woman of the most varied accomplish- 

ment in the Indiana of her day. She possessed an 
instinct for teaching, and after she was sixty years 
old a schoolroom was built for her beside her 
husband’s house at Vevay. Dr. Edward Eggleston 
draws from memory this charming portrait of 
Mrs. Dumont: 

I can see the wonderful old lady now, as she 
was then, with her cape pinned awry, rocking her 
splint-bottom chair nervously while she talked, 
full of all manner of knowledge; gifted with some- 
thing very like eloquence in speech, abounding in | 
affection for her pupils and enthusiasm in teaching, | 
she moved us strangely. | 

Being infatuated with her, we became fanatic in | 
our pursuit of knowledge, so that the school hours | 
were not enough, and we had a “lyceum” in the | 








| and size greatly astonishe 
| seem to dislike wearing anythin 


THE YOUTH'S 


evening for reading “compositions” and a club for 
the study of history. 

If a recitation became very interesting, the 
entire school would sometimes be drawn into the 
discussion of the subject; all other lessons went 
to the wall; books of reference were brought from 
her library; hours were consumed, and many a 





time the school session was prolonged until dark- | 


ness forced us reluctantly to adjourn. 

Mrs. Dumont was the ideal of a teacher because 
she succeeded in forming character. She gave 
her pupils unstinted praise, not hypocritically, but 
because she lovingly saw the best in every one. 
dull but industrious pupil was praised for diligence, 


a bright pupil for ability, a good one for general 


excellence. 

The dullards got more than their share, for, 
knowing how easily such an one is disheartened, 
Mrs. Dumont was quick to praise the first show 
of success in a slow scholar. 
alike. She was full of all sorts of knack and tact, 
a person of infinite resource for calling out the 
human spirit. 
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HIS ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. 


HE autobiographical narrative of Booker 
Washington, “Up From Slavery,” which has 
been appearing in the Outlook, is of singular 

and moving interest. The rise of a great man is 
always interesting; the rise of a great black man, 
with all the prejudices of race to contend against, 
in addition to the usual difficulties familiar to us 
in the stories of other American boys who have 
won their way from obscurity to renown, is 
peculiarly so. Few of the incidents which Mr. 
Washington relates are finer or more character- 
istic than that of the manner of his admission as 
a student at the Hampton Institute. 


He arrived there wayworn, unkempt, hungry 
and penniless, with so much the aspect ofa tramp 
that, although treated with kindness, he was very 
dubiously regarded, and saw others admitte 
before him to be regular students, and_ accorded 
the financial help which alone made educational 
residence possible. é 

But he still hung about the place, longing, 
hoping and waiting for some opportunity to prove 
his worthiness. At length it came. A recitation- 
room needed sweeping; he was told to take a 
broom and sweep it, and he was wise enough to 
perceive that the decisive moment had come. 

“I swept the recitation-room three times,” he 
records. “Then I got a dusting-cloth and dusted 
it four times. All the woodwork around the walls, 
every bench, table and desk I went over four 
times with my dusting-cloth. Besides, every piece 
of furniture had been moved and every closet and 
corner in the room had been thoroughly cleaned. 

“T had the feeling that in a large measure my 
future depended upon the —— I made upon 
the teacher in the cleaning of that room. d 

“When I was Srey I reported to the head 
teacher. She was a Yankee woman, who knew 
just where to look for dirt. She went into the 
room and inspected the floor and closets; then 
she took her handkerchief and rubbed it on the 
woodwork about the walls, and over the table and 
benches. When she was unable to find one bit 
of dirt on the floor, or a particle of dust on any of 
the furniture, she quietly remarked, ‘I guess you 
will do to enter this institution.’ 

“T was one of the happiest souls on earth! The 
sweepin: 
tion, and never did any youth pass an examination 
for entrance into Harv: or Yale with more 
genuine satisfaction.” 

Into the simple task of a drudge he had put the 
faith, the hope and the aspiration of an ignorant 
soul me pny ey light, of the humble servitor 
destined to become the instructor _and leader of 
his people. The words of George Herbert spring 
involuntarily to mind: 

Who Eweepe a room as for Th 
Makes that and the action 


laws 
ne. 
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CENTRAL AFRICAN FASHIONS. 
B copper are commonly worn as ornaments 
by the native tribes of Central Africa. 
Miss Caddick, in her delightful account of her 
journey in Central Africa, describes the ingenious 
way in which the natives manufacture the wire 


from the rough copper. They draw it into the 
finest possible strands, which they twist on hair. 


The men cut a hole through a tree, into which 
taer put _a piece of iron with a small perforation 
in it. The strip of copper is tapered to a point 
and put through the hole in the iron. The natives 
catch hold of the end with a kind of enees; then 
a good number of them hang on to it and pull it 
through. This process is repeated through smaller 
holes in the iron, till the wire is fine enough. 

All the ornaments are beautifully made, and the 
wire is extremely fine and flexible. Some of the 
men wear five copper wire belts, ““manyetas,” as 
they are called, which fit the body very tightly. 
The manyetas are very difficult to » and I was 
at first puzzled to account for this. fter a time 
I came to understand that the belts, being so 
small, were extremely difficult to get off. The 
poor men required time, and were obliged to use 
Smee deal of oil before they could wriggle out 
of them. 

These manyetas are very heavy, and the weight 
me, as natives usually 
tight or heavy. 
But fashion, in Africa as in England, makes 
martyrs. The women wear thick brass wire coiled 
round and round their arms from wrist to elbow, 
and in the same way around their necks in a deep 
collar, which must be heavy and uncomfortable. 
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PAUL JONES AND THE DUCHESS. 


HE Duchess of Chartres was an enthusiast 
T in the cause of American liberty, and a 

warm friend of its great naval champion, 
Paul Jones, whom she nicknamed the “Untitled 
Knight of the Sea.” The duchess was a royal 
princess and a very great lady, and Captain Jones 
was a sailor, self-educated and the son of a 


Scotch gardener; but in the exchange of gifts and 


compliments which, according to the custom of 
the day in France, attended their friendship, he 
was not to be outshone. 


At a luncheon which she gave just before he 
sailed from France in the Ranger, on that famous 
eruise of his which carried the war to the very 
shore of Britain, it was the good fortune of Paul 
Jones to share in a conversation touching a 
French naval engagement in which the nd- 
father of the duchess had borne a conspicuous 
part, and to defend and explain his manceuvers on 
hat occasion—showing a knowledge of every ship 
and every captain engaged, and winning on the 
spot the ardent personal adherence of Madame 
de Chartres. 

At the close of the feast she presented to him a 


Al 


She treated no two | 


of that room was my college examina- | 


ANGLES, necklaces and belts made of fine | 





COMPANION. 


valuable watch which had been her grandfather’s. 
Taken by surprise, the American captain never- 
theless accepted it with a grace that charmed the 
courtly company, promising that in return, if 
fortune favored him, he would some day “lay an 
English frigate at her feet.” 
it was a daring boast; but in Mr. A. C. Buells’s 
| recent pioerem of Paul Jones it is related how 
he kept it. ithin two years occurred the mar- 
velous victory of the Bon Homme Richard over 
| the Serapis, concerning which the victor wrote the 
duchess a letter, ending: ‘The enemy surrendered 
at 35 minutes past 10 P. M. by your watch, which 
I consult only to fix the moment of igen’ * ¢ 
That was a phrase to delight a society that 
reveled in pretty B nny = and the duchess was 
. hen Paul Jones reached Paris 
she gave a grand banquet in his honor. Just 
before it ended he reminded her of her gift and his 
| promise. A servant was sent to his room and 
| returned with a long leather case, which the 
duchess took amid the exclamations and eager 
curiosity of the company. 
“Your Royal Highness 
bility of keeping my promise in kind,” explained 
the Knight of the Sea, smiling. “The nglish 
ae proved to a forty-four on two decks, 





receives the impossi- 


and she is now at Lorient with French colors 
flying. The best I can do toward keeping my 
word of two years ago is to place in your dainty 


hands the sword of the brave officer who com- 
manded her. I have the honor to surrender to 
the loveliest of women the sword surrendered 
to me by one of the bravest of men—the sword of 
captain the Honorable Richard Pearson of his 
Britannic a late ship, the Serapis.” 

Little wonder that our French allies, with their 
love for the picturesque as well as the gallant, 
felt an enthusiasm for Paui Jones almost greater 
than that of his own countrymen. His premature 
death in Paris, in 1792, occurred just as the 
assembly of the revolted nation was about to 
create him admiral of the fleets of France. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


. . 


| URE in its light the western sky 
| Pales o’er the snow-ribbed dune. 
And through the trees shines steadfastly 
A little virgin moon, 
White in her faithfulness, and shy 
For joy which shall be soon. 


Purple and dim the twilight creeps 
Where icy fringes cling 

About a little stream, which keeps 
Its dark way westering; 

And underneath the sharp air sleeps 
The tenderness of spring. 


at 
THE BEAR AND THE BANKER. 


R. JOAQUIN MILLER argues convincingly 

M in his recent book, “True Bear. Stories,” 

that his heroes and heroines are never 

cruel, and one of his stories may be quoted as 

showing the homely, careless kindness—tempered 
with justifiable resentment—of a grizzly. 


With the intention of having some sport with 
bears, a New York banker charte a small 
steamer in San Francisco Bay, and with a party 
| of friends, as well as a great-grandson of Danie 
| Boone for a guide, saile = the coast to the red- 
wood wilderness of Humboldt. Here he camped 
|on the bank of a small stream in a madrofia 
thicket, and began to hunt for his bear. 

He found his bear, an old female with young 
cubs. As Boone was naturally in advance when 
the beast was stumbled on, he had to do the fight- 
ing, and this gave the banker a chance to scramble 
up a small madrofia-tree. 

Of course he dropped his gun. Men always drop 
their guns, by some singularly sad combination of 
accidents, when they start up a tree with two rows 
of big teeth in the rear, and it would have been 
hardly fair to expect this young bear-hunter to 
prove an exception. 

‘oor Boone was severely handled by the savage 
old. grizzly in defense of her young. There was a 
crashing of brush and a crushing of bones, and 
then all was still. 

Suddenly the bear d to re that 
there was a second party who had been in earnest 
search for a bear, and looking back down the trail 
and up in the boughs of a small tree, she saw a 
pair of boots. 

Leaving poor Boone senseless on the ground, 
she went for those boots. She stood up under the 
tree and began to claw for the capitalist—who said 
afterward that as she stood there she seemed to 
him to be about fifty feet high. 

Then she laid hold of the tree, but with all her 
strength she could neither bend nor break it. 
But she ke Serectng up her long nose and longer 
claws, laying hold of the man’s its, which she 
pulled off, one after the other, with her teeth. 

hen with her claws she took hold of one garment 
after another till he had hardly a shred left, and 
his legs were streaming with b . 

We | that he should faint from loss of blood, 

he lashed himself to the small trunk of the tree by 
| his belt, and then began to scream with all his 
mgt to his friends. 

| hen the bear got weary of clawing up at the 
dangling legs, she went back and began to turn 
| Boone over to see if he showed any s of life. 
| Then she went back and clawed a while at the 
| screaming man in the madrofia-tree.. It was great 
| fun for the bear! 
To cut a thrilling story short, the party in camp 
| on the other side of the creek finally came within 
| hail, when the old bear gathered up her babies 
| and made her escape up a gulch. 

|_ Boone was so badly bitten and crushed that his 
| life was long as of, but he — well. 
| The bear’ showed no disposition to eat him while 
| turning him over with her foot and thrusting her 
| nose into his face to see if he still breathed, from 
| which we may conclude that she considered death 
| @ sufficient punishment for his interference with 


her loved little ones. 
| 
N bleak island of St. Kilda, tells how he and 
his boat’s crew tried in vain to land there 
one stormy day, and then, after a few moments’ 
of wild excitement, flew past the landing-place. 


On we ‘sped, the — waves racing behind us, 
now and again lashing us with spray; and soon we 
rounded the southeast point of Boreray, and found 
ourselves in absolute quiet under the sheltering 
archway of a cave. e had visions of landing 
| and spending the night in a hut with a bright fire, 
| and roast puffins for dinner, but no such luxuries 
| were in store for us. 
| Instead, we were told that if the wind shifted to 
| the south the cave would be unsafe, and we should 
| have to leave at a moment’s notice. Reaching the 
hut would entail a difficult climb of eight hundred 
feet in a thick mist, so there was nothing for it 
| but to make the best of it in the boat. A few 
| biscuits, a piece of cake and some chocolate were 
left from luncheon, and the men had some cheese 
and cold tea. 
Presently the only English-speaking member of 
our crew told us that they were going to “make 
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IN A CAVE. 
ORMAN HEATHCOTE, in his book on the 
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worship,” and then followed a most impre- ive 
service. I could not understand a word; bui the 
earnestness of the men, the intoning of | ejr 
prayers, the weirdness of the Gaelic tune to w ich 
hey sung a peaim. combined fitly with the soi-inn 
grandeur of the place. 

We were anchored in a sort of triangular «ye, 
about sixty yards wide at the mouth, with dcep 
water up to the very end, and plenty of head room, 
It was a perfect shelter from wind and r:in 
and there was time for observing the natiraj 
phenomena of our night’s quarters. 

There were wonderful care. lights on 
the water. At the sides of the cave, where the 
swell washed against the rocks, there was an 
ever-changing brightness of light. Occasionally a 
gleam would appear on a wavelet in the fore- 
ground, only to vanish and be succeeded by 
another. 

Then, as it began to get lighter, we watched 
birds coming awake tothe day. Gannets, fulnj:rs, 
kittiwakes, guillemots and shags were slee) ing 
either in our cave or just outside, and we were in 
at a very exciting fight between two gannets over 
a fish, and also saw a lesson given to a young 
arya The nest was on a ledge ten or twelve 
eet high, overhanging the water. Mamma giuiille- 


mot gave the baby a push, and they both arrived 
together in the sea. 
ot until eight o’clock could we leave our 
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BETTER THAN A FENCE. 


friendly shelter. 
N “A Sportswoman in India” Miss Savory 
writes entertainingly of the monkeys in the 
foot-hills of the Himalayas. For cool impu- 
dence and audacity, she says, these hill-monkeys 
stand unrivaled; they slip into the bungalows at 
Dalhousie, and carry off anything from the break- 
fast- or tea-table, if the room is empty. They 
spring from tree to tree, from house to house—a 
mother, it may be, with two young ones clinging 
to her, a loaf of bread in one hand and a bunch 
of bananas in her mouth, which she had just 
“sneaked” from a dining-room. 

Of course monkeys are very troublesome in 
plantations. Few men can shoot a monkey; they 
are too human-like and pathetic when wounded. 
We met an Englishman who was trying to protect 
his sugar-cane patch with a Fre trench and a 
palisade covered with nails. All to no purpose. 

He walked down to it one morning, and found 
a row of monkeys seated on the palisade. The 
moment he came within reach they threw his own 
sugar-cane into his face, after which they got 
down and strolled away, leisurely munching. 

Such things were not to be borne. Our friend 
chased a flock into a tree, felled the tree, and 
caught four or five young monkeys. The parents 


waited near, in great consternation, anxiously 
watching while their infants were painted from 
head foot with treacle and tartar emetic. On 


being allowed to go, they rushed off into the fond 
and welcoming arms, and were instantly carried 
> into the woods, and there assiduously licked 
clean from top to toe by their affectionate parents. 

The natural effects followed, and the pitiable 
condition of the old monkeys can scarcely be 
a. That patch of sugar-cane was never 
rifled again. 
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HE LOVED ANIMALS. 


HARLES KINGSLEY’S love for everything 
(: that had life was remarkable. He spoke 
of all living creatures as his friends, and 
saw in them the handiwork of God. On his lawn 
lived a family of natterjacks (running toads) that 
dwelt from year to year in the same hole in a green 
bank which a scythe was never allowed to 
approach. 


He had two little friends in a pair of sand-wasps 
that made their home in a crack of the window- 
frame in his dressing-room. One of these he had 
saved from drowning in a hand-basin, taking it 
tenderly out into the sunshine to dry. Every 
spring he would look cagerty for this pair of wasps 
or their children, watching for them to come out 
from or return to the same crack. 

The little flycatcher that built its nest every year 
under his bedroom window was a constant Aor to 
him. He had also a favorite slowworm in the 
ehurehyard, which his parishioners were warned 
not to kill under the mistaken idea that slow- 
worms were poisonous. 

The same love for God’s creatures was encour- 
aged in his children. He taught them to admire 
and to handle gently every living thing. Toads, 
frogs, beetles and worms were to them not repul- 
sive things, to be killed as soon as seen, but 
‘om the hand of God. 
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LEFT AND RIGHT. 


wonders 

ANK clerks are so often called upon for 
information that they fall into the habit of 
giving it ina hurried, mechanical way. A 
Philadelphia exchange cites an instance which 
was followed by unexpected and amusing results. 
The usual formula when a stranger is called 
upon to sign his name is “Sign here, pen and ink, 

left hand.’ ; 
One morning a stranger entered a New York 
savings-bank and asked for a certificate of deposit 
for a considerable sum of money, and was directed 


as above. It took him a long time to sign his 
name. 

A month later the same_man appeared and 
resented the certificate. He signed his name, 


ut when the clerk looked at it he saw that it was 


vastly different from the first signature. 

“This is not the signature of the man to whom I 
issued this certificate,” he said, severely. 

“Well,” said the stranger, “when I was here 4 
month ago you told me to write my name wit! my 


left hand, and I can’t write very well that way. 

A light dawned a the clerk, and he asked 
the man to write his name again: with his |cft 
hand. This he did, se a facsimile of his 

e money was paid. 


at 
EMBARRASSING. 

HE ability of the small boy to rouse discom- 
fort in his elder sister’s breast has been the 
theme of more than one story. Ten-ycal- 

old Ned had peculiar talents in that direction and 
in the month or two before his sister’s ensage- 
ment he made many embarrassing complics'ions 


between her and the estimable young man who at 
last succeeded in winning her. 


Ned was much interested in the engagement, 
and very fond of his prospective brother-ii-law- 
One day he was taken by the young mat, who 
was a lawyer, to a court-room where a case was 
on trial. ed was allowed to remain only a short 
time, but he had an excellent memory, and sundry 
phrases remained in his mind and tickled his fancy- 

The next day he stood in the window, an’ saw 
his future connection pass the corner. Sticking 
his curly head out, he called in clear, rivzing 
tones, for the benefit of all the neighbors, “George 
William Snow, come in to court.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 



































tation, and as every little girl who has 





very important thing. The 
words sounded so fine, so 
grown-up to Nannie’s ears 
when Aunt Rachel read 
them aloud to her! 

“Miss Marjorie Leeds re- 
quests the pleasure of Miss 
Nannie Parker’s company at 
an American History Party, 


tall clock’s minute-hand had never been so 
slow before in ticking off those tiresome sixty 
minutes; but at last the long hand pointed to 
the hour, and at the first stroke of three | 
Nannie slipped down and knocked at the | 


T was Nannie’s first, real, written invi- parlor door. 


“Come in, Nannie,” said Aunt Rachel, so 


been lucky enough to get one knows, quietly that Nannie’s lonesome spot grew very 
a first, real, written invitation is a_ big indeed. 


“Close the door gently and sit down. 








February 22d, from three to 
"gd 

“Miss” Nannie Parker! 
That first word, Nannie felt, 
lifted her years above Nellie, 
the baby sister, who was too 
small to go to parties, and, 
happily, too young to cry 
because she could not. 

Inside the envelope Mar- 
jorie’s mamma had tucked a 
little note for Aunt Rachel, 
but Nannie did not know 
what was in it, for her aunt 
read it to herself and only 
said, as she folded it up, “I 
don’t approve. of costume 
parties for children.” 

“Can’t I go, Aunt 
Rachel?” Nannie asked, 
begging hard with her eyes 
and a little break in her 
voice. The lonesome spot in 
her throat felt larger than it 
had since her mother had 
died and her father had gone 
out West, leaving Baby 
Nellie and Nannie with Aunt 
Rachel, who had never had 
any little girls, and who 
couldn’t know how much 
lonesome spots hurt. 

“Come to me in an hour, 
child,” was all that Aunt 
Rachel answered, pushing 
Nannie gently into the hall 
and closing the door behind 
her. Nannie went to sit on 
the broad window-seat and 
waited, swinging her feet. 
This was forbidden, but the 
excited little girl felt that she 
must have some active accom- 
paniment to the words that 
kept singing in her mind, 
“Will Aunt Rachel let me 
go?” 

“But even if she will,” 
Nannie said sadly out loud, 
“I haven’t any historical 
remembrances in my family, 
like the other children. 
Mamma never told me about 
































any. Tommy Earl’s going 
as Washington because 
































were all telling their remembrances, I didn’t 
have any to tell, and Billy Bates laughed at me, 
and said his were ‘personal.’ Now aren’t mine 
‘personal,’ too? ’Cause I’d a great deal rather | 
have a great-grandmother who danced with 
Lafayette than be only a boy who had shaken 
hands with Dewey, wouldn’t you?” 

“Indeed I should,”” answered Aunt Rachel, 
smiling. “If you were a boy you should go as 
Lafayette, for, while we are honoring ‘the Father 
of his Country,’ we should remember, too, the 
young Frenchman who offered his life and for- 
tune to America. But since you are a little girl, 
we must think of what you are going to wear. 
You are too young for grandmother’s pearls and 
too small for her slippers to fit you, and of course 


NTY-SECOND 







Billy Bates and Jesse Griggs said 1 wasn’t real, 
but I told Mrs. Leeds all about great-grand- 
mamma, and she said it was the nicest sort of 
history. We sang ‘Hail Columbia’ and ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner,’ and we danced the 
Virginia reel to ‘Yankee Doodle.’ There were 
three Washingtons and two Pocahontases and 
one Paul Jones, and almost everybody you ever 
heard of. 

“Oh, and just before we left, Mrs. Leeds called 
us up to get our candy cannons,—she gave me 
one for Nellie, too,—and she said, ‘Now, chil- 
dren, I want you all to remember that American 
history was something besides the fun you have 
made it to-night, and I wish you never to forget 
that it was Washington who really gave you this 
pleasure to-day, for if he had 
not saved America for us, 
Marjorie never could have 
had this party for you to 
enjoy.’ ” 

Nannie stopped a minute 
to sigh contentedly ; her lone- 
some spot wasall gone. Then 
she added, “It was all lovely, 
























































his great - great - grandfather 








but, Aunt Rachel, the very 
best thing was to know that 
my historical remembrance 
truly belonged to me.” 


ALice V. L. CARRICK. 
a ot 


CHARADES. 


i, 
A man of great total was he, 
And the people came throng- 
ing to see; 
From the farms where my 
third greenly grew, 
From the anvil, the office and 
store. 
Some to witness his gorgeous 





array, 
Some eager to one what he’d 








say. 

And they bowed almost to his 
two, 

And invited him often to four, 

And also to five, it is true. 





















































He was welcomed at every 
door, 
For he was as rich as a Jew. 
II. 
We walked through yonder 
dim old wood, 
*T was there my first we saw; 
It was my whole—amazed we 
stood, 
It filled our souls with awe. 
We quite forgot our house- 
hold cares, 
The dress we 
second, 
Till merry voices of our 
friends 
Called third 
beckoned. 


ITT. 

My first, though scrutinized 
with close inspections, 

Is found above all human 
imperfections. 

I hold it in my hand, yet, 
though polite, 

’Tis of no use to me while in 
my sight. 

But still *tis felt, and in my 
secret soul 

Upon reflection, I commend 
my whole. 

Now nothing can describe my 
second better 

Than the last part of a well- 
written letter. 

My whole cannot escape his 
fate so sad, 

Tradition tells us all his kind 
go mad. 

















planned to 


where duty 


IV 
My first we like to hear 
As we sit and fondle our 
vet; 
My last is more precious far 
Than anything money can 





ret: 


My whole may be yourself 


























Or any one you have met, 














fought ‘in the Revolution, 


Vv 





The farmer goes out to second 





and Jesse Griggs is going to 


and third, 





be Paul Revere because he’s 


My first runs close behind ; 





been te the Old North 
Church, and Billy Bates says 
he’s going as Dewey because 
he shook hands with him. 
jut Aunt Rachel never took 
me to the Dewey parade 
or the Old North Church or 
anywhere.”? 


Meanwhile Aunt Rachel was reading over | 


Mrs. Leeds’s note. “I do hope you will give me 
the pleasure of welcoming dear Nellie’s daughter 
at Marjorie’s party. She is so much like what 
her mother was at her age, although her face 
has a timid, lonely little look that I would be 
‘ud to see it lose. But I am sure that she will 
he! be shy with us, since she knows all the 
clidren that are coming. Everything will be 
() ite simple, so don’t take too much trouble over 
nnie’s dress. Any historical character will 
(Don’t you like my idea? Marjorie tells me 


te] 


‘4 


that it has set all the children studying up 
-\neriean history, so the time will not be wasted, 
Tim sure,” 

\unt Rachel put the letter down in her lap, 
a1 thought for a long while. 

' seemed to Nannie, waiting outside, that the 


Did your mother ever tell you about her grand- 
mother, your great-grandmother? Her portrait 
hangs just over the mantel there.”’ 

Nannie looked up at the picture of a slender 
woman in a yellow Empire gown, whose sweet 
young eyes seemed to smile at her across the 
dark room. ; 

“T do not think that she could be called an 
historical character,’”’ Aunt Rachel went on, “but 
I should like to have you go to this party dressed 
as she was when she opened the town ball with 
Lafayette. He was Washington’s trusted friend, 
Nannie, and a most gallant gentleman. My 
grandmother was always proud to tell how he 
kissed her hand at the end of the dance and 
called her the fairest lady in the land.” 

“OQ Aunt Rachel! If I only could!” cried 
Nannie. “At school, when the other children 


day !’’ she said. 





I can’t cut up her yellow crape dress, but you 
shall have a muslin made just like it. Then, 
if you will promise me to be very, very careful, 
you may take her fan and her tortoise-shell 
comb.”’ 

So Nannie went to Marjorie’s American his- 
tory party, a quaint little yellow figure, topped 
by a tall shell comb, and wearing a happy face 
above the fashions of long ago. And when she 
came home she sat down with a pleased little 
gasp of satisfaction and tiredness, and told Aunt 
Rachel all about it. 

“T have had such a lovely Washington’s birth- 
A Columbia tissue-paper cap 
was crowded over the high tortoise-shell comb, 
and her little yellow reticule was stuffed with 
red, white and blue favors. ‘‘At first I thought | 
I wasn’t going to have a good time because 





If the look you give is my 
whole, I fear 
You will not my answer find. 
VI. 
My first was with a dreadful 
scare connected ; 
My last has many a dwelling 
well protected ; 
My whole has treasure often 
resurrected. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Banyan, spruce, larch, cedar, willow, ebony, 
oleander, holly, ash, sumach, elm, oak, maple, 
linden, locust, laurel, laburnum, alder, magnolia, 
hazel, rowan, yew, cashew, beech, pine, catalpa, 
dragon, needle-pine, palm, screw-pine, lilac, smoke, 
camphor, teak, fir, hickory, cypress, buttonwood. 

2. Turn. 

3. O, on, con, coin, tonic, action, faction, frac- 
tion, infractor, refraction, rarefaction. 

4. 1. Breakwater. Midshipman. 3. Fire- 
crackers. 4. Figurehead. 5. Woodchuck. 6. Club- 


house. 7. Playground. 8. Economy. 9. Mushroom. 


9 


10. Carpenter. 11. Sawhorse. 12. Laughable. 13. 
Crowing. 14. Decorated. 15. Homeward. ; 
5. 1. Adamant. 2. Penelope. 
6. 1. Heat, head, held, hold, cold. 2. Head, 


bead, beat, boat, boot, foot. 3. John, Joan, moan, 
morn, more, mare, Mary. 4. Malt, melt, meet, 
beet, beer. 5. Corn, core, more, mole, mile, milk. 
6. Wind, bind, band, bald, balm, calm. 7. Seas, 
seat, sent, send, sand, land. &. Came, cane, cant, 
cent, went. 9. Wood, word, wore, wire, fire. 10, 
Lend, fend, find, fine, five, give. 











Giant Pansies, Sweet Peas, Mayflower. 
Did you ever see 7 straight or circular rows of Pansies 
or Sweet Peas side by side, each a different color! If so, 
ou know that the effectis charming. Did you ever see 
hilds’ Giant Pansies and Sweet Peas, marvels in beauty 
and sey to omer If not, you have not seen the best. 
ria er we will mall for “9 
14 Puts. Giant Pansiesand Sw’t Peas as ‘follows. 








Pansy Giant—Snow White Sweet Pea—Navy Blue. 
Coal Black. Black comet 
9 bed Cardinal. ad “ Gol’a Y 
so Yellow. “ « Orange Pink. 
= AzureBlue.| “ “ Cream. 
. oe Violet. “ “ ‘ 
oe Striped. “« « Pure White. 





One Packet of each, THE MAYFLOWER Magazine until | 
1902, (devoted to Flowers and Gardening, Elegant Cuts 
and Colo ored plates), and our Great Catalogue, all for 30c. 

Our Catalogue for, 1901.—New Centu 4 
tion—Greatest Book of Flower and Vegetable 
Bulbs, Plants and New Fruits, 152 pages, $00 illustra: 
a 12 colored plates, will be mailed eto any who 
anticipate purchasing. Scores of Great Novelties. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 
To Know 


Birds 


by sight or song 
should be taught all 
oung Americans. 
Public sentiment de- 
mands the protection 
of our feathered 
songsters, and young people learn to admire 
and protect them, by playing the 


Game of Birds. 


It represents a contest for supremacy among | 
the birds, making a very interesting | IN 











tional game. The beautiful illustrations show 

52 kinds of birds, in colors true to nature. 

Sample pack, prepaid, 35 cents. 
OTHER EDUCATIONAL GAMES: ~ 5 Artiste,” 
the wee most famous painting: 2s, 35 cents 

“The Mayflower,” illustratin |S igrimn life 

and scenes, 25 cents; n xie-Land,”’ 
seenes in the “Sunn South, 35 cents; “* Fire- 
side Authors,”’ 52¢ ifferent portraits, 25 cents ; 
“Young Folks’ Favorite A uthors,’’2cents. 


Sold by.dealers, or post-paid on receipt of price. 


** Education by Play,’’ a booklet with colored 
illustrations, descriptions and price-list of games, 
sent free on request. Address Department B, 


THE CINCINNATI GAME CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
_ a RE NE 
s Go-cart and baby-carriage in one. 


The “Bloch” 
Reclining 


Go-cart. 


The only safe’ go-cart. 
Endorsed by physicians. 
Suitable for an infant as 
for a child. 

_ Write for book (free) sowing, be slight 
finger-pressure reclines the “ Bloch” Go-cart 4 
to any positions (illustrated by photo-e ngravings) ‘ 
and telling all about go-carts and their prices. 


Most comfortable 
Invalid-chairs 


and safest are made 
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how a 


by us; the kind sick 
persons should have. Q 
Prices % less than r 
others. Write for par- }) : 
i 


ticulars. 


If your dealer won't supply our goods, we 
will ship directiy from factory. 


Philadelphia Baby Carriage Factory, 


Builders of Best Baby-carriages, Go-carts, % 
nvalid- and Reclining-chairs, : 


EO a oe 


713 and 715 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
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he sunny side 
© of housework is % 
» the silver side— % 
having a plenti- 
ful supply of rich 
and artistic 


©1835 
R. Wallace” 


silver-plated ware with 

which to dress your 

table. It has the beauty 

and finish of sterling silver, 

and will grace any occasion from 
a luncheon to a wedding feast. 


“Joan,” “Stuart,” “Anjou” 1 
are three popular patterns. 
Ask to see them. Our richly 
illustrated booklet will inter- 
est you. Sent free on request. 


Reese 


R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., 
Wallingford, Conn. ' 








pic tures. 


w to see the perspective in single 
v Louis, 


Ho 
Information free. U. 8S. Optical Co., St. 


Mo. 








TELEGRAPHY 


Taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions 
secured. Expenses low. Particulars free. 
GEORGIA TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, SENOIA, GA. 














Approval! Selections 50% dise. 
546 dif. in album $1.50. 200 dif. 
China, Cuba, ete., lsc. 
tionsand rarestamps bought. 

Stamp paper free. Estab.1877. 


Mekeel Stamp & Pub. Co., 6 Century Bidg., St. Louts, Mo. 


Collec- 





of good eggs with less attention or at less 

fi . Our catalogue PRINTE 
LANGUAGES tells all about it—illustra- 
tions, descriptions and prices. Sent for 
Rg a INCUBATOR CO., 
Des Moines, Ia. 





CRAPHY 


seen Cost, Tuition (telegraph 
and room, 6 months’ course $82. 


J Et! 
typewri “oe 


ized 1874. Cata. free. Dodge’s Institute, Val 


pans | 


reat demand for operators ; school Fn 
paraiso, Ind. 













“EVERY WHE 


ends,” etc., ete. 
i ries. 
3 iby vribute to every tt 
» Sox of adaitional re 4 Ms 

‘ents . 
SPEC IAL 

if you 2 Youth's a 

x, 


WILL CARLETON’S | rc 


All have heard of WILL CARLETON, 
authorof “Farm Ballads,” “City Leg- 
His Magazine con- 
tains late at poems, sketches | and sto- 

aret E. ice f 


FER 4 Yor’ 106 











DOES If HATCH ? 


That is the beginning and the end of the incubator 
len. This Bantam Hi. : 
hes every hatchable egg. 

not unusal.37 $ 
ao eT astorCunics Nowe 


Buckeye Incubator Co. Springfield, 0. 
















DO YOU 


STAMMER? 





’. esting to eve stammerer. 


Write for our new see-poge book, 
The Origin and Treatment of 


and Souvenir, containing 37 illustra- 
tions and half-tone engravings ~~ 
n 


> free to any reader of THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION foe, fs of we ostage. 
The STAMMERER 
Geo. Andrew Lewis. 42 Adelaide St. 


Tt ope Hair Insoles 


Keep feet . Keep warmth in — cold out. .Cush- 
ion for feet. Make walking a pleasure. A godsend 
to tender, callous or perspiring feet. Take up no 
room. Indispensable for school children and out- 
door people. Comfortable summer or winter. 
roc. a pair; 3 pairs 25c. Better quality, crocheted 
edges, 15c. a pair; 2 pairs for 25c. If not at 
your druggist’s or shoe dealer’s, send us size. 















The Wm. H. Wiley & Son Co., Box B, Hartford, Conn. 


ALine to 

q 
Workers 
who are 





copy of our 
new circular— 


Salaried 
Positions for Learners 


Fae living while 
cal Engineer, 


It shows how you can earn 
ioentn ~~ KI to be a en 
thitec 


“> 000 students and pose in Mechanical, 
Electrical, Steam, on 8 and Mining En- 
gineeri Archi wing and 
Gecleuian: Lettering :; Chemistry; Se rele- 

graphy; 7 uclephony; eachin ; Steno: 
Phy — ng; Englis ’ Branc 
tite, pony subject in which interested. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLs, 
Established 1891. Capital, $1,500,000. 
Box 832, SCRANTON, PA. 






















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


MPS 100 all. iferent genuine Mauri- 
> tius. Cape G. H., Cuba, 


Coste Rica. FM, ones ete., with nice 
ALBUM all for only 10c. A splendid wa 4 
1901 list now Bay. FREE. Agents wanted 

com. L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


KLONDIKE INCUBATOR *s.i:.:<* ) 


KLON DIKE INCUBATOR CO 


Brass Band 


Tnetramenty, Drums, Uniform | 
& Suppl rite for catalog, 
illustrations, FREE; it gives in- 
formation for musicians and new 
bands. LYON & HEALY, 

40 Adams &t.. CHICAGO. 


N INCUBATOR fy 02" 


lar demand for 
a0 BAR t 
ie 
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ron * Retiable SO E 50 


LING SP rte. —- cs 
eeather "5 
instructions are wr een fee he our 














AGENT’S OUTFIT FREE. 
\) Five articles, express prepaid. 
ee) This tin has crimped rim which holds 


vents the rich juices from escaping 
Crust will — bake crisp and 
brown. We are largest spocunnmearees 
of of Aiaus pam, Granite and Tin Warein U.S. Dept. AG 
SEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Rando!ph St., Chieage.ill., 
or ie York, Buffalu, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle. 


DONOT STAMMER 
YOU CAN BE CURED 


Send for new 67-page book to the 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS 
1083 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 
Established 17 years. 

Epwin S. me pe Founder and President, who cured 
himself after stammering 40 years. 








17th 
year 












GUITAR, MANDOLIN, BANJC 
a VIOLIN, PIANO & ORGAN 


Self- ht without notes, by FIGURE 
e ship first instrument to each 


Aw atan EXTRA BIG DISCOUNT, is 
to advertise our goods & establish a — 
& 100 

















self-regulating 
| incubator on a = 
| small scale. —_—— 
Fifty egg ca- 

pacity. Heat, moisture and ventilation 

automatically and perfectly controlled. 
| Price only $7. 

Send for the Wooden Hen Book; 
mailed free, together with a book about the 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, to those who 


neenO. BO. H. STAHL, Quincy, IMinois. 
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HEETS 
PILLO 
CASES 


made by the 


AND 








: | Defender 
Mfg. 


are the STANDARD 
in all grades. 


Made in 50 sizes and in 50 styles, in- 
cluding Plain Hem, Hemstitched and 
Fancy Hemstitched, and Embroidered. 
Designed to dazzle the eye and fascinate 
the mind of woman, young or old. 


The DEFENDER Mfg. Co. 


ARE THE MANUFACTURERS OF 


PALMA SELKIRK 





(BRAND) (BRAND) 
WEXFORD DEFENDER 
(BRAND) (BRAND) 


(Sheets or Pillowcases) which are durable, 
almost everlasting, no matter how roughly 
handled, and the oftener laundered the silk- 
ier it becomes. These Defender Sheets and 
Pillowcases will grace the finest bed in the 
land, and are truly accorded 


The Regency 
of Bed Elegance 


Packed in elegant cartonsof one or six 
ch set being one Defender 








For full-sized 





match. 







Pillowcases to 
bed. 


PRIGES for Defender Mfg. Co.’s 


Fancy Sheets and Pillowcases 


$2, $2.50, $4 | $12, $15, $24 


PER SET PER 6 SETS 
(of 3 pieces ) (of 18 pieces) 
If you want a booklet with full infor- 
mation and fancy styles, ask your Dry 
Goods Dealer first, and if ihe hasn’t 
it, then write 


DEFENDER MFG. Co., New York 
At Dry Goods Dealers. 
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| ‘ THE GENUINE 








—from the old 


“a to the metal bedstead or bath tub. 
Enamels impart an air of new- 

my ‘and veauty to everything they 
touch. All you needisa brush. You 
can do it yourself with hardly any 
effort and but slight expense. Can 
be had in white or any of the beau- 
tiful colors now in use. If not sold 
by your dealer write us. 

ACHE WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS, 

Dep’ Detroit, Mich. 

Our Boo. Kiet, “oh namels and Enamel- 
ing,” with Sample Colors, Free. _3) 


Will Bright A 
—a tabh of eythin 
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CURRENT - EVENTS 


THE QUEEN’s FUNERAL.—The funeral of 
Queen Victoria took place at London February 
od, with impressive ceremonies. The body had 
been carried from Cowes to Portsmouth the day 
before on the royal yacht Alberta, which, with 
attendant yachts, steamed through a lane formed 
by battle-ships and cruisers and foreign war-ships 
which stretched from Cowes to Portsmouth, each 
ship firing minute-guns as the funeral procession 
passed. At about 11 o’clock the special train 
which carried the body and the royal mourners 








from Portsmouth reached London. The coffin | 
was placed on a gun-carriage, which was drawn | 
by eight horses. Preceded by an escort of 3,000 | 
soldiers and sailors selected from all branches | 
of the service, attended by court officials and | 
followed by King Edward VII. and other) 
mourners on horseback and in the royal car- 
riages, the coffin was borne from Victoria Sta- 
tion to Paddington, a distance of three miles, 
through streets thronged with people. At 
Paddington a train was taken for Windsor, and | 
there, in St. George’s Chapel, the funeral services | 
were conducted by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, assisted by the Bishop of Winchester and 
the Dean of Windsor. In the procession, the 
king’s brother, the Duke of Connaught, rode | 
at his left, and his nephew, the Emperor of | 
Germany, at his right. The Duke of Cornwall | 
and York was unable to be present because of | 
ilmess. On February 4th, the body of the queen, 
escorted by the queen’s company of the Grenadier 
Guards, was borne to the mausoleum at Frog- 
more, and interred by the side of the Prince 
Consort, 


THE NEW ARMY.—The army reorganization 
bill passed its final legislative stage January 31st, 
when the Senate adopted the conference report | 
by a vote of 33 to 25. Seven Republican senators 
voted against the bill and three Democrats for it. 
The measure has been so long delayed that it 
will be extremely difficult for the War Depart- | 
ment to bring home from the Philippines all the | 
soldiers who are entitled to be mustered out 
before the first of July and to supply their places | 
with fresh troops. The homeward movement | 
has already begun, and for four or five months 
the Pacific transport service will be worked to 
its utmost capacity moving troops. 

Fiuiprnos As SoLpiers.—One feature of 
the army bill which may simplify the problem is 
the discretion given the President to enlist 12,000 
Filipinos as a part of thearmy. They are to be 


formed in battalions and officered by Americans. | | 


Experiments already made on a small scale) 
encourage the hope that such a native force 
would be efficient. 


“MARSHALL DAy.”— February 4th, the 
centennial anniversary of the induction into office 
of John Marshall as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, was widely celebrated 
by Congress, by state legislatures and by meet- | 
ings of the bench and bar in all parts of the 
country. Chief Justice Fuller presided over the 
exercises at Washington, which were held in | 
the hall of the House of Representatives. 

TARDY RATIFICATION.—When the 13th, | 
14th and 15th amendments to the United States 
Constitution, prohibiting slavery and guarantee- 
ing the rights of citizens irrespective of race, color 
or previous condition of servitude, were proposed | 
to the legislatures of the several states by Congress 
in 1865, 1866 and 1869, the legislature of Delaware 
voted to reject all three. This year, although 
they have been a part of the Constitution more 
than 30 years, they have been brought forward | 
again in Delaware, and the senate of that state, 
January 30th, voted to ratify them. 

ENGLAND AND THE TRANSVAAL.—When 
proclamation was made at Pretoria of the 
accession of King Edward VII., the new king | 
was described as “Supreme Lord of and over | 
the Transvaal.” In some high quarters this | 
unusual phrase is believed to have a conciliatory | 
purpose, and to mean that England still regards | 
the Transvaal as separate from the constitutional | 
empire and with a moral entity of its own, at the | 
Same time that she affirms the supremacy of the 
English sovereign over it. 

NEW CruIsERs.—Bids for the construction | 
of three protected cruisers, which are to have a 
displacement of 9,700 tons and a speed of 22 
knots an hour, have been opened by the Navy 
Department. They will be named the St. 
Louis, Milwaukee and Charleston, the last 
to continue the name of the vessel which was | 
wrecked in the Philippines more than a year ago. | 
They will carry formidable batteries, and will be 
exceptionally powerful vessels of their class. 





THE Next SENATE.—At the time of writing, 
the legislatures of Delaware, Nebraska, Montana 


and Oregon are still voting for United States | | 


Senators. Six seats are involved in these 
contests, as two senators each should be elected 
from Delaware and Nebraska. Of 27 senators 
already elected of the class of 1907, 15 are 


| bothered me a considerable. 


|}and gave it a trial. 


tembers of the present Senate. jt 
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Sent free. We will mail to any address, on request, 
our beautiful calendar and blotter, lithographed in ten 
colors and delightfully perfumed. Address Depart- 








ment C, E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. (Adv. 
ntern and S 
Magic ners wt ted well. Smell 
eiel eoek 


ed. 260-page catalog, 
ces of 


IN THIS * ~y and lowest 


McALLISTER, Mia. 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


one 
CLASS PINS wos. 0: 
letters with ‘00, ’01, 
one or two colors, -h - aa 2e. 
each ; $2.50 a doz. Silver plated 10c. 
each; $1.00 a doz. Special designs in 
badges made for any class or 
society at reasonable prices; send design and class colors for es- 
timates. Catalog free. Address BASTALIN BROS., Rechester, N.Y. 


NO NIBBLER. 
AN OLD FISH KNOWS GOOD BAIT FROM POOR. 
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A good old family doctor down in Edenburg, | 


Miss., says he is not afraid to tell the truth about 
eoffee and its effect on him, and the remarkable 
change produced by leaving off and taking Postum 
Food Coffee in its place. 

He used coffee for many years, and says: “Of 
late years I have been so nervous that I dreaded 
to perform an operation, and my eyesight had 
I think about two 
years ago I first heard of Postum Food Coffee, 


humbugs, but the change in my physical condition 
brought about by leaving off coffee and taking 
Postum Food Coffee was a complete surprise. 


| I began to eat well, sleep well, and in just three 
|months my eyesight was restored, my 
| strong, headaches disappeared, and my chronic 


nerves 


catarrh of thirteen years’ standing was cured with 
little or no treatment except the change in coffee. 

“I am to-day stout, erect, and weigh 20 pounds 
more than I did before giving up coffee. I have 
an extensive practice, and have had very satisfac- 
tory results among my patients where I have 
induced them to leave off coffee and take Postum 
in its place. 

“Coffee is ruining and destroying thousands of 
our young Americans, and it is a pleasure to know 
of a nutritious and palatable breakfast beverage 
that rebuilds the nervous system rather than 
tears it down, as the old coffee does. 

“Tt may interest you to know that we had much 
the same experience as many others when we 
first began to prepare Postum. We boiled it ina 


| desultory sort of way for a few minutes, and the 
| product was not satisfactory. Turning to the 


I am not quick to bite at | 


| directions we discovered the fault and from that | 


| time we have followed those directions, which are 


| simple enough, w ith the most satisfactory results 
| in point of flavor and food value. 

“With my best wishes for your continued 
success.” Dr. A. G. Alston. 


COMPANION. 


STAMPS. 100 different genuine Labuan, | 
Borneo, China, Zambesia, ete., | 
with album, only 10¢, 1000 fine mixed. 2Ue. 
1000 hinges, 8e. 200 all re Liberia, etc. 
30c. Agents wanted, 30%. ew List free. 
Cc. A. STEGMAN, 8 * POU Is, MO. 





COOK BOOK FREE 


TO ALL PURCHASERS. Agents make 8 Per Cent. | 


Containing 325 Pages, Over 2,500 Recipes, Bound in Cloth. 


Jom mission selling our g 

SEND FOR NEW TERMS. | 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., | 
O. Box 289, Dept. Y. C., 31, 33 Vesey St. op No We 








SEND ME SIX, 2¢ STAMPS | 


= —_ you 10 Packets 
- ahr fferent—as follows: 
Astor, a mixed... 

















Pinka, 10 colors... . & 

Sweet Peas, 20 colors.. 

Pe rtuniaa, 10 colors. . Be | 
lex, 20 colors . be 

Sethehen 6 colors ... Ce 

Mignonette, Swee Be 

Sweet Alysasum......... de 


» 
a ta Only 12e for value of.. B0e 
Will also include my free book, “ Flerieulture,” which 
explains how anyone can successfully grow al! kinds of 
flowers from seeds. Money back if not satisfied. My 
Ninth Annual Catalogue of Flower Seeds exclusively, 

sent free for two names of flower loving friends. It 
is daintier and more complete than ever, and full of 
bargains of Flewer Seed« that are sure to grow. 
MISS (. H. LIPPINCOTT, 319 Sixth St. 8., Minneapolis, Minn. 








“Elite” China 





*“* Elite” China does not cost more than any 


other brand of very fine French porcelain, be- 
cause the marketing of it is a commercial propo- 
sition and competition must be met. Osiges hal 
eas of form and ornamentation elevate “Elite” 
China above the other makes, and tell the story 
of “ Elite ” superiority most forcefully—so force- 
fully. in fact, that we couldn’t make enough in 
1900 to supply the demand. 
Know anything about Limoges—the quaint 
old town where the china is made? Our copy- 
% hted book, ** Limoges— Its People — 
8 China’’ agin edition now in press ), tells 
a about it. fention “ The Companion” 
and we will mail you one. 


Bawo & Dotter, 26 to 32 Barclay St., N.Y. 


Owners and Operators 
* Elite’ Works, Limoges, France. 
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Give a Chought 


to the need and the 
quemy as well. 







Ts A Simple Food 


and is easily and perfectly 
digestible. Is made of 
the WHOLE WHEAT de- 

aT nuded of the 
We irritating husk 
particles,andis 
Rich in Gluten. 


If your grocer does not 
keep it, send us his 
@ hame and your order 
a we will see that youare 
supplied. 

Made only by the 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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FAIRBANK'S 


p FAIRY SOAP: 


= ENDORSED BY A MAJORITY 


OF THE WIVES OF THE 


FAIRY SOAP, the Purest and Best Floating White Soap ever Made, 


has received the written endorsement of the wives of fifty-four United 
States Senators, and many other prominent women in this country, 
and is used by them in preference to all other soaps. 
strongest and most convincing endorsement ever given for a soap. 


This is the 


Wives of the U. S. Senators Who Use and Recommend Fairy Soap: 


Mrs. Senator Allen, Nebraska 
Ba! 


Caffery, Louisiana 
Chandler, N. H. 
Clark, Wyoming 


Clay, Georgia 


Culberson, Texas 
Cullom, illinois 
rginia 
avis, hieieoas 
Deboe, Kentucky 
Fairbanks, Indi: ana 
Foster, Washington 


Janiel 


“ 


Frye, Maine 


Mrs. Senator Gallinger. N. 
var, lowa 
Ke anna, Ohio 
ansbrough, N. Dak. 
atria. Kansas 
wiley, Connecticut 7 = 
eltfe d, Idaho * - 
oar, Massachusetts . » 
jones, ss 
<enney, Delaw 
yle, South Dakota 
eComas, Mary iy 
eCumber, N. 
cEner 3% ~ ana 
eLaurin, 8. C. 
cLaurin, Mississippi 
eMillan, Michigan 
artin, Virginia 


“ “ 


SESDERTSO 
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CAN YOU DOUBT THAT IT IS THE BEST? 


Try the new Oval Cake. 


<2 
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Mrs. Senator poney, Mississippi 


elson, Minnesota 
Pettus, Alanama 
Pritchard, 

uarles, Wise constn 

wlins, Utah 

Ross, Vermont 
Scott, West Virginia 
Shoup, Idaho 
Spooner, Wisconsin 
Stewart, Nevada 
Teller, Colorado 
pt Teg 8 Nebraska 
Tillman 

urley, Te ae ssee 
+ mee Washington 

rren, Wyoming 

wi e silington: Maryland 


When all these well-known women indicate their preference for FAIRY SOAP, 


It is handiest for toilet and bath. 
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| an object-lesson in the extreme perils of plural 
| motherhood. There have been cases where one 
woman, with more or less success, has brought 
up twenty-five children, but it is not yet recorded 
in any book of statistics of high feminine endeavor 
that twenty-five women have succeeded in coop- 
erating maternally to the specific advantage of 


HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated | One child. : 
Ln ey aper of eight pages. R . omeweipeen Victor was not grammatical, and he was not 
price is 1.75 a year, payment in vance. . . - f th case 
| wholly respectful in his statement o e " 
velv Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
serbers In a single weekly issue 4 ‘ ne aoe. A | yet he certainly presented an — as o the 
additional pages over eight—which ts the n difficulty of “being good twenty-five different ways 
iven f 1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | - 
the publishers, ies | to once” which has not been overcome by the 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time | debaters of the other side. 
ee | It seems a pity to discourage feminine philan- 
y f Renewals should be sent by each sub- " 
es ner directly to this office. “We do hot request thropy when excited along such worthy lines, but 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- Victor’s logic is unanswerable, and the Thursday 
ons. | . ‘ 
Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | Club must give up its pet idea or appoint a 
shou} be made in a nest-Ouiee Money Oreer = | committee of one on maternal training. How 
“xpress Money-Urder. HEN WN | ‘ _ 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a | Unfortunate it is that a boy who can be in twenty 
pegmered Laster. AS posimasters | ane semmnes | five different kinds of mischief simultaneously 
to register letters whenever requeste: 0 Go 80. | i erent ways 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is is unable to be angelic in as many diff “ y 
almost eure to wear ® hole through the epvelope as twenty-five anxious adoptive mothers may 
an € LOSt, Or else 8 stolen. ersons | ! 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | felicitously suggest! 





responsibility. 

Renewals. Three weeke, are Zoeuired atin fe > 
ceipt of money by us before e e Oppos ‘0 
name on your paper, which shows to w time UFFS WI BUFFALO. 
your subscription 8 paid, can be changed. FISTIC s TH A U 0 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers In “Bullet and Shot in Indian Forest, Plain and 


t tified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
Spaner stepped” ‘All arrearages must be paid. Hill,” Mr. C. E. M. Russell relates a thrilling 


Returning jour paper will not enable us to dis-| adventure which befell Colonel C., a member of 


fooks unless your Post-Office address is given. | Lord Roberts’s staff, while he was buffalo-hunting 


Always give the name of the Post-Office fo which in India. 
Sar boo S umbese this is done. nas re ae outene ned boy" —— qiaicating 
: as he ran forward, he was disconce when the 
Caption eqnteet a S.cnewsls A a. ons animal charged at him from behind a clump of 
to The Companion by the payment of money to | bamboos. 
etrangers should not be made. If subscribers do Colonel C. interposed a tree between himself 
this they must do it at their own risk. and the bull, who cut a piece out of the bark with 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | his horn as he rushed by and then turned and 
, : went at the man again with the same result. 
= Been: orang be C. then thought that he would try to reach a larger 
, ~ D > - distant tree. He started, but tripped over a 
201 Columbus Avenue. oston, Mass. bamboo hidden in the grass, and fell prone, upon 
which the bull overtook and did his best to horn 
him. The beast ripped the colonel’s garments. 
and at last, getting his horn under him. tossed 
THE ASTHMATIC. him several feet and came and stood over him. 

E Colonel C. now did a most unwise thing. He 
yALTHOUGH the enigma of asthma— | sat up and hit the buffalo in the eyes with his fists 
what it is and why it is—is still =p ayn a por ~ Fortunately the bull 

. | le e man and went off. 
unsolved, we have learned by oe The hunter’s knuckles were terribly skinned, 
tical experience what will in many | and his fold ring was battered out of all shape. 
eases mitigate the severity and fre- | This bull, luckily for the colonel, did not behave 
quency of the attacks, and on the * all as one San y id pave perpeeeen a eng 
; of a man’s feet and fists would only enrage the 
other hand what will aggravate the | >: ainary buffalo, and insure a terrible, if not fatal, 
condition of the unfortunate victim | punishment to the man. 
of the malady. 
The conditions of improvement, or the reverse, 


are not the same in every case, but vary according 
to the form of the disease. Thus in some cases the WHERE HE WAS WEAK. 


attacks can almost always be traced tosomeerror| yyy. Jowders looked gloomily at the letter to 


or indiscretion in diet ; in others, wetting of the feet which he had just painfully affixed his signature 
or a draft blowing on the back of the neck appears and then cast a dubious glance at his wife. . 


to be the exciting cause; in others still, certain| , 
odors seem to suggest to the patient’s unconscious | i Fag! yy F tong weg te oot tap pe dy goad 
self that an asthmatic paroxysm is due. Jowders shook her head, he hastily folded the 
In every case there is probably some underlying aoe, bap os of bows < pel, oon 
weakness of the nervous system which we may D 
not be able to reach by drugs, but which will be a capeeinen. ane then leaned back in his 
overcome in great part by a hygienic mode of| “I was afeard you’d want to read it, and then 
living. most likely *twould be all to do over again, 


mother, like the last one,” he said. “But I’m 
In the first place the asthmatic subject must be lad James wrote he didn’t mind a word misspelled 


at 
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extremely careful, although not nervously so, in eon an’ there. There’s some things I can do, | 


regard to his diet. The meals should be taken | but I never could seem to get a good purchase on 
at regular intervals, the heaviest, if possible, in 3 een of spelling, someway. 

the middle of the day, and all articles which are onian oealinaml P= spell by the looks, and some 
generally recognized as indigestible, such as fried | you can spell by the sound; them I ean most 
meats, hot bread, etc., should be eschewed; fur- mags manage. But when you come to spelling 
thermore, if the patient finds by experience that 
anything disagrees with him, that also must be 
avoided. 

The next most important thing is to keep from 
catching cold. The asthmatic should take a daily 
cold or cool bath, either tub or sponge, as may 
suit his age and general health. The cold plunge 
is not advisable—indeed, it may be dangerous— | Des Plaines Street police station, a shaggy, wo- 


about as slim as they make ’em.” 


et 


HIS FAITHFUL FRIEND. 


for one well past middle life, but with care the | begone dog has for more than a month kept lonely | 


Eying every person who enters or leaves the 


nued Mr. Jowders, “there’s | 


jedgment and main stren’th, my chances are | 


cool sponge bath may be taken even by the aged. | Vigil, waiting, says the Chicago Chronicle, in the | 


If one suffers from cold feet, rubbing them with | hope that his master will appear. 
oil after the bath will be found beneficial. 
The shoes and stockings should always be | arrested for vagr: 
changed after one has been out in rain or snow 
without overshoes, even if the feet are not actually — ra cell unless the dog was allowed to owe 
wet. mie gf to humor the prisoner, the animal was 
laced in 


Asthma often depends upon some slight affection the lockup, and together they passed 
he nigh’ ; 

of the nose,—a narrowing of the passages or a pF. HE y ae pF & ———e eam 

little outgrowth of the mucous membrane,—and | with the faithful dog still close athe s heels. 

may be permanently relieved on the removal of|_ The prisoner was fined and sent to the bridewell 


2 but in some manner the dog became separate 
this condition. For this reason the sufferer should from him and was left behind Since that ey the 


always have a medical examination. Sometimes | dog has refused to leave the neighborhood, and 
a change of residence from the city to the country, | still keeps watch for his master. 

or vice versa, will put an end to the recurring 
attacks; but in other cases, unfortunately, the 
condition may be made worse by such a move. 


ancy. At the time of his arrest 


at 


THE HELPFUL HEN. 


as The city boy in the country also has “experi- 

ences.” The Portland Argus tells of a little lad 

OVERDOING THE MATERNAL. who, by spending the summer on a farm, learned 
Sim of the disadvantages of a plurality of | many things. 


motherhood have been put in evidence in| 1[t was a new experience for the little fellow. 
Chicago, where the Thursday Club, an aris- | and everything was delightfully unfamiliar. He 


The dog belonged to an old man who was | 


the old man fought desperately, and refused to | 


tocratic gathering of twenty-five ladies of a good | found out for the first time that hens made eggs, | 


deal of time and money, philanthropically adopted = Se aoenes See him with a desire to see 


young Victor Thompson, aged eleven, with the Being a patient waiter, the lad finally had his 


intention of making him a particularly useful | Wish gratified, and exultantly seizing the product 
member of society. of the cackling fowl, he marched into the house 


But whether Victor was lacking in the essen- “Shara tase it,” said the farmer’s wife, “and 
tial elements of grace, or the combined mothers | I’ll cook it for your dinner.” 

pursued a mistaken policy of child-rearing, the | , “Oh, I guess the hen cooked it all right,” replied 
mournful fact was that Victor soon became the Master Carl. “It’s warm. 

terror of the neighborhood, fought his playmates, 
defied his elders, and was ignominiously expelled 


from the school whither he had been sent to 
receive his preliminary training ‘for admission AN ESSAY ON HABIT. 


to the bar.” A story is told of an English schoolmaster who 

This experience seemed to satisfy Victor, for he | offered a prize to the boy who should write the 
calmly announced to the ladies that he was now | best composition in five minutes on “How to Over- 
about to return to his real mother,—of whom the | come Habit.” 


adoptive mothers had never heard,—and he con-| At the expiration of five minutes the composi- 
cluded his farewell with these expressive words: | tions were read. The prize went toa lad of nine 
“You ladies are all right, but there’s too many of veges. , Vehowms Ly Sy : tr 
ain’ antw. ; , >| » Sir, s har overcome. ou 
you. Lain’t no twenty-five kids, and I ain’t goin | take off the first letter, it does not change abit’ 
to be good no twenty-five different ways all to | If you take off another you still have a ‘bit? left. 
once!” 
In all probability young Victor was not aware |Temains. If you take off another, it is not wholly 
that in homely speech he was not merely setting — we rd big? = jt | 
forth a mathematical fact, but was presenting | altogether.” 


at 





| If you take off still another, the whole of ‘it’ | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 


“ ” 
VIGTORI A QUEEN and EMPRESS. 
A_ complete biography 
and history of her me. 
Four years in preparation. Agents wanted. Extra 
terms; freight paid; credit given. Outfit now ready; 
sent free. A great opportunity. Write to-day. 


ZIEGLER UO., 206 ust Street, Philadelphia. 


Maule’s (35 new things for 1901) 
Seed Catalogue 


You should, by all means, have this most 
modern catalogue of modern times. 
It is brimful and overflowing en things in 
vegetable, farm and flower 8, 
plants, fruits, bulbs, etc, It contains 
novelties in vegetables and flowers 
never offered before, bas 136 pages, 
seven handsome colored plates and hundreds o: 
illustrations. It gives practical, up-to-date cul- 
tural directions and offers many cash prizes, 
The first edition alone costs over $30,000, so while 
we send it free to all custom we must ask 
others to send 10 cents for it, which amount t 
pam deduct from their first order. You 
make a mistake if you do not write to-day for this 
the Novelty Seed k of the year. Address, - 


ENRY MAULE, Philadelphi 
wih. Ez, jelphia. 
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Toes In, 
Has Bow Legs, 
Or A Flat Foot, 


We have special shoes to correct these : 
tendencies before they result in permanent 
defects. Each answers its purpose per- 
fectly, without discomfort, looks much : 
like any shoe, and is inexpensive. 

We also furnish children, whose feet are 
all right now, with just the, shoes to keep 
them right till they are grown up—at } 
= moderate prices. 
Everything else that Children wear—and al- 
> ways the right things —can be ordered by mail, 
from our Catalogue —send 4 cents for postage. 

Address Department 15. 


OVER 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS : 


























2 60-62 West 23d St., New York 
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can tell.” 


Every package of Quaker 
Oats has the Figure of the 
Quaker in a white panel. 

Quaker Oats is so superior 
that it is largely imitated. 


If you want the 
most nourishing — 
the best flavored — 
the cleanest, always 


get Quaker Oats. 


Atall grocers’. In 2-lb. pack- 
ages only. 
Cook it right. 
Directions on package. 


Quaker Oats 


























































...Rambler Bicycles are celebrated for their 
marvelous strength and light-running qualities. 


amb\er? 


ww... Bicycle. 


1901 Catalogue, with beautiful Indian poster 


















cover, sent Free on request. 









Rambler Agencies Everywhere. 
RAMBLER SALES DEPARTMENT, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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SEEDS, PLANTS, ROS 

= Vines, Shrubs, Fra 

and Ornamenta! Trees. Th 
best by 47 years test. 1000 acres, 
#0 in %, 44 Groom. 
houses of Plants and Ever- 
blooming Roses. Mail size 
postpaid, safe arrival guaran- 
teed, Try our “afroct, will 


What Shall We Eat 


To Keep Healthy and Strong? 


A healthy appetite and common sense are ex- 
‘lent guides to follow in matters of diet, and a 
\ixed diet of grains, fruits and meats is undoubt- 
dly the best, in spite of the claims made by 
vegetarians and food cranks generally. 





The Storrs. & Harrison Co., 
Box 254 Painesville, Ohio. 








As compared with grains and vegetables, meat 
urnishes the most nutriment in a highly con- 
cventrated form, and is digested and assimilated 
nore quickly than vegetables or grains. 

Dr. Julius Remusson on this subject says: 
Nervous persons, people run down in health and 
i low vitality should eat plenty of meat. If the 
digestion is too feeble at first, it may be easily 
strengthened by the regular use of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets after each meal. Two of these 
exeellent tablets taken after dinner will digest 
several thousand grains of meat, eggs or other 
animal food in three or four hours, while the 
malt diastase also contained in Stuart’s Tablets 
causes the perfect digestion of starchy foods, like 
potatoes, bread, etc., and no matter how weak 
the stomach may be, no trouble will be experi- 


enced if a regular practise is made of using There are a dozen different causes 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, because they supply of headache, but only one natural 
the pepsin and diastase so necessary to perfect cure for this annoying and depress- 
digestion, and any form of indigestion and stom- ing condition — Abbey's Effervescent 


ach trouble except cancer of the stomach will be Salt. Try it. 
overcome by their daily use. 

That large class of people who come under the 
head of nervous dyspeptics should eat plenty of 
meat and insure its complete digestion by the 
systematic use of a safe, harmless digestive All Druggists. 
medicine like Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets com- 25c., 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 
posed of the natural digestive principles, peptones 
and diastase, which actually perform the work 


Dr. F. L. WING, New York, states: 
“TI find Abbey’s Salt, taken as direct- 
ed, beneficial in cases of headache.” 








of digestion and give the abused stomach a 





chance to rest and to furnish the body and brain 
with the necessary nutriment. Cheap cathartic 
medicines masquerading under the name of 
dyspepsia cures are useless for relief or cure of B E 3° aE E te 
indigestion, because they have absolutely no 
effect upon the actual digestion of food. T 9 | A N 
Dyspepsia in all its forms is simply a failure of 
the stomach to digest food, and the sensible way 
to solve the riddle and cure the indigestion is to 
make daily use at meal-time of a safe preparation 
which is endorsed by the medical profession and 
known to contain active digestive principles, and 
all this can truly be said of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. 
All druggists throughout the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain sell them at the 


uniform price of fifty cents for full treatment. Technical Education by Mail 


The American Schoo rrespo 
offers instruction in ~~ hh Courses under 
a staff of instructors trained in the best techni- 
cal schools of the country._ Itis chartered under 
the educational laws of Massachusetts, It is 
located in Boston, the home of three of the fore- 
most technical schools of the land. It is not 
intended to take the place of a residence school, 
but to enable that class of ambitious people who 
have no opportunity to attend a residence school 
to pursue—under the guidance of able instruct- 
ors — studies during their leisure pecmnents which 
they feel to be of value in their dail ‘pw 

To introduce the high standard 0; instrec tio 
the Trustees have voted to award a limite 
number of 


Free Scholarships 











protect, preserve, beautify. Guar- 


anteed to wear well tor five years. in Electrical, Mechanicel and Steam Ep- 
We counsel and advise free on mt = a See 
all paint questions, and send This offer also affords an excellent opportunity 
our book of paint knowledge for individual and private instruction in Mathe- 
withoutcharge. Write to-day. Faatics. the Natural Sciences and Mechanical 
rawing rospectus on reques 
TOROS FOS CONEY AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 


213 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
































An Ideal Boy’s Gun. Shoots B.B. Shot. 


It contains no springs nor any cast iron, and shoots with five times the 
— of spring air-guns. It is accurate and strong, neat and safe, and will 
be appreciated by any one who desires an inex pensive and noiseless target gun. 
The strength required to charge it heavily makes it safe in the hands of a child, while 
the light load that a child can give is sufficient for endless hours of enjoyment. A boy can replace 
any part likely to wear out, as there are no complicated devices. At dealers, or post- -paid for $1.50. 


THE ST. LOUIS AIR-RIFLE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





ILS 
SHOE 
BRAND 


WRINGERS, 


EVERY ONE WARRANTED oo} 


ae 


GOOD LAUNDRY WORK 


cannot be done without a Horseshoe Brand Clothes Wringer. They last longer, run easier, 
and wring drier than any other wringers made. The rolls are made of pure elastic rubber which 
wring the thick and thin parts of the clothes equally dry, and save the clothes and buttons. 

THE PATENT IMPROVED GUIDE BOARD spreads the clothes evenly and smoothly. 
Our name is on every roll and every wringer is fully warranted, as stated on the Horseshoe 
Tag attached. 


Our little book, **The Wring of Sense,’’ is bright and clever. Our novelty, ‘‘ It ise all 
in the Rubber,’’ has made thousands laugh. We send both free. Address Dept. 2, 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO., 99 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 





“Pocket Kodak 
Portraiture” 


is the title of a daintily printed and 
instructive booklet about home picture- 
taking, which has just been issued by 
the Kodak Press. ‘The _ illustrations 
are all from the Kodak of Mr, 
Rudolf EicKemeyer, Jr., 
and include a number of his most 
charming studies of child life. Free 
at the Kodak dealers’ cx dy mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





FREE 
Portraits 
American 
Composers 


Mailed Free Our Special Catalogues, Selected 
Songs and Selected Piano Music, co: 
taining 39 portraits of composers of songs and 23 
composers of piano music, together with reproduc 
tions, in part, of music and a list of successful 
compositions by each composer. Send 4 cts. in 
stamps to cover postage 

The best works of eminent composers of all 
nations. Oliver Ditson Company Editions. 

The musical publications of all caldichere carried 
in stock. 

Send for circular *“* Music by Mail,”’ giv- 
ing special prices on sheet music and octavo music. 



































OLIVER DITSON ye - + » BOSTON 
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REVERSIBLE 


fashionable linen goods. 


When soiled they are thrown away. 
The turn-down collars are reversible and give 
double service. Sold by dealers: 10 Collars 
or 5 Pairs of Cuffs, 25 cents. 
If sen: cts. t- 
Sample c ollar or pair of cu 
sent for 6c. in stamps. Give 
size and style desired. 


Reversible Collar Co., 
(Dept. 9.) Boston, Mass. 
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Collars ana Cuffs 


“HESE stylish, convenient and economical goods 
must not be confounded with paper collars and 
cuffs. They are made of fine cloth, finished both 

sides alike in pure starch, and exactly resemble 


No Laundry Work! 


a H. DITSON & CO. . . NEW YORK 
J. E. DITSON& CO. .. "PHILADELPHIA 
A i125 



















































Small extra charge for 4-in., 5-in. 
or 6-in. barre! or blued finish. 











32 or 88 Caliber. § 5-Shot Chamber. No better Firearms made. 

3. in. Barrel. Nickel plat edfrish eae t > Pay Absolutely Safe. 
ammer.. + ore. »ware of imitations. . . 

Nammertces . $6.60. | Our iamo and address are | Accidental Discharge 


i . 
m that we make. Impossible. 


irear 
Our us arantee is good. 






























In 1901. In 1861. 


Iver Johnson Soi j.amonstic tammer Revolvers 


That have Revolutionized the Firearm Business. 





ess to 


barrel of 











We are one of the Largest and Oldest Manufacturers of Firearms in the World. 


Buy of your local dealer if you can. If he can’t supply you we will send on receipt of price, cash 
with order, to any address in United States, prepaid 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, FITCHBURG, MASS.., U. S.A. 
Manufacturers of the well-known Iver Johnson Bicycles, Guns and Revolvers. 
Established 1871. N. ¥. Salesrooms, 99 Chambers Street. Catalogues Free. 





suit the purchaser. by all jewelers. 


An Elgin watch always has the word “Elgin” 
pat on the “worke—fully guaranteed. 








The essential element in a watch is its accuracy in time-telling. The The Full Ruby Jeweled 


ELGIN WATCH 


meets the time telling requirements fully—and more—it is enduring, yielding a lifetime of 
service—strong, soquarses the least attention of the repair man—artistic, being cased to 
Sol 


The World’s Standard. 


Send for free booklet—“The Ways of a Watch.” 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH ©0., Elgin, IIL 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
Standard of a atomn “Aen ake 























: A year ago a noted physician wrote of the Columbia Bevel-Gear Chainless 
Bicycle as follows: 
It perfectly supplements and carries to the limit of effectiveness 
the human mechanism of locomotion. 

The Columbia Bevel-Gear Chainless for 1901 presents a still more perfect combina- 
tion of lightness, strength, durability and beauty. It will always be found fit for duty, 
always at its best. Price $75.00. 

All that has been accomplished toward making the chain wheel more perfect is exem- 
plified in the new Columbia Chain Models. Price $50.00. 

The Columbia Cushion Frame for either chainless or chain models prevents jolts, jars 
and vibrations, greatly promoting the comfort and luxury of riding. Price $5.00 extra. 

The Columbia Tire or Hub Coaster Brake, $5.00 extra. 

ART CATALOGUE FREE OF DEALERS OR BY MAIL FOR TWO-CENT STAMP. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, - - - Hartford, Conn. 




















a Net Ak Bache a te 


ates “i Valley | Peas. 


From the painting by Chappel. 


of the American forces at Valley Forge. 

The same powerful enemy threatens the 

vital forces of mankind at every age and 

in every walk of life at the present day. 
Most children—and grown folks, too—are subjected 
to exposure at this season. Colds are contracted; lungs 
are weakened—more serious results follow. Scott’s Emul- 
sion is the natural remedy in such cases. It restores normal 
conditions and builds up the whole system. It is a quick 
and permanent cure. A few drops added to a baby’s food 
provide the fat producing properties that the child needs. 
The advantages of Scott’s Emulsion as a food-medicine 
have been known for over a quarter of a century. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, NEW YORK. 
Send for Free Sample. Mention this Paper. 
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ERRIS os 


GOOD SENSE WAISTS_ 


farar ary, y 





The cares of motherhood rest lightly on the woman 
who wears a Ferris Waist. A decided advance in dress 
reform, beautifying every line of nature without restraint. 

Ferris Good Sense Corset Waists are made in all shapes and 
sizes to suit every form—with long or short waist, high or low bust. 
Sold by all leading retailers. Illustrated catalogue free. Finest 


material and workmanship. 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broadway, New York. 


Wool Soap 


Toilet ~¢ Bath 


You will enjoy bathing with Wool Soap — it leaves 
such a pleasant sensation of cleanliness and freshness. 

Wool Soap is invaluable for washing fabrics whose delicate tints 
may be faded by strong laundry soap. 


Swift & Company, Chicago. 





